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The Week. 


GENERAL GRANT may be fairly said to have entered on the duties of 
his office, although he has not yet been sworn in. The interval be- 
tween election and inauguration has usually been passed by Presidents 
elect, since Jackson’s time, in arranging the distribution of offices, and 
satisfying the “claims” of campaign orators, wire-pullers, bill-stickers, | 
and the rest of the great army of patriots who do the work of the can- 
vass. The usual flood of letters began to pour in on Grant as soon as he 
returned to Washington ; and the “ managers ” and other wise men began 
to take the trains, in all parts of the country, for the purpose of show- 
ing the innocent soldier how the thing ought to be done. He has, 
however, proved not so very innocent after all, and has begun his work 
by a stroke which none of the “ practical politicians” ever dreamed of. 
He has ordered all applications for office to be burned without being 
shown to him, and announces that whenever he wants anybody for an 
office he will be sure to send for him. We feel satisfied that politi- 
cians themselves will be the first to recognize in this arrangement both 
Grant’s sagacity and goodness of heart. Persons who want office can 
now stay quietly at home following their usual avocations, if they have 
any, be saved all the expense and annoyance of a journey to Washing- 
ton, and at the same time have the satisfaction, which they have never 
enjoyed before, of knowing that the minute places are ready for them 
they will be summoned to fill them. . We have no doubt hundreds of 
thousands of dollars will be saved in this way, in labor and travel- 

ling expenses. 


As important a piece of news as any from the South is to the effect 
that the committee of five whom the Mississippi Constitutional 
Convention made final judges of the vote have declared that 
the constitution at the election last spring was ratified. This, we 
suppose, gives the Republicans five new members in Congress. 
It is not explained, so far as we have heard, how it happens 
that it has been so long believed by everybody in Mississippi and 
out of it that’the Constitution was defeated; yet, as things look 
now, @ little explanation is desirable. Probably Alabama has been 
carried for Grant, which more than offsets the loss of Oregon ; the 
white vote among the hill people must have been considerable, 
though in one of the northern counties—Marion—no election was 
held. At any rate, there must have been a pretty general refusal to 
vote for Seymour. This is the most encouraging sign that Alabama 
has made for some time, if it means, as we suppose it does, that some 
of the Conservatives are a little frightened at the excesses of some of 
the others. Louisiana, which apparently is content with her glory, 
has for the moment ceased killing Republicans. The Republican Com- 
mittee are out in an address in which they fully account for the over- 
whelming Seymour majority. Just before the election the conserva- 














tives, having resolved on carrying the State, killed 200 negroes in St. 





Landry ; in that parish, therefore, out of 2,000 registered Republicans 
not one voted. In peaceable parishes, ‘“ where employers greatly needed 
the labor of colored men,” the Republicans cast nearly all their votes ; 
in Saint James, for example, 2,389 Republicans registered and 2,161 
voted. New Orleans was put under a martial law of popular manu- 
facture (General Rousseau not objecting), and out of 18,000 registered 
Republicans 276 went to the polls ostentatiously protected by Demo- 
crats—who would have killed them if they had come in sufficient num- 
bers to make killing worth while. If it seems unnecessary to talk about 
this, it should be recollected that our Minister to England writes to an 
English paper that Louisiana and Texas are quiet and orderly, and 
will find plenty of stupid people to believe him, and plenty of wilfully 
stupid people to pretend to believe him. Texas, like Louisiana, is, for 
the moment, at peace; but the Republicans are sighing for Sheridan, 
whom they believe Grant means to appoint. 





After leaving the South-west, we find everything encouraging 
until we come to Florida, where factions of Republicans are squab- 
bling with great virulence and noise. Florida was not lucky in her 
importation of political Northerners, though she got some very good 
non-political ones. We think nobody need care—so far as Reed or Glea- 
son or Jenks or Alden is concerned—whether Reed beats them or they 
him. They are all “sound on the main question,” of course. Florida, 
by the way, is soon to receive a colony of forty or more cultivators and 
mechanics from Auburn. Georgia talks, since the 3d of November, of 
rescinding the late disqualifying action of her Legislature, or at least 
submitting it to the judgment of the courts, and abiding peaceably by 
their decision. In South Carolina they have had the charter election 
at Charleston, and after a day of great excitement they elected, by a 
majority of 17, Mr. Gilbert Pillsbury to be the mayor. He is an old 
Bureau agent and he is a brother of the renowned Parker Pillsbury, who 
once used to be heard of as a political philosopher, but probably he was, 
personally, rather unobjectionable than objectionable to the white resi- 
dents of thecity. There is talk of contesting the result on the ground 
of frauds, but we do not understand that there is any intention of 
wading in vandal blood or doing any other of Mr. Gilmore Simms’s 
things. North Carolina, it is believed, has sent to Washington one 
more Republican than was thought, it being now said that Mr. Jones 
has beaten his Democratic competitor. Virginia seems to be in pro- 
found peace. 





We trust all our readers are familiar with the late Mr. Artemus 
Ward’s account of a fearful thrashing which he once administered to a 
very powerful man with whom he had an unpleasantness at some railroad 
station. Mr. Ward grappled with his antagonist, and violently dashed 
him to the ground, himself underneath ; then he got his enemy's hand 
firmly twisted in his hair; the foe still showing some signs of activity, 
Mr. Ward inserted a piece of his cheek between the foe’s teeth, and 
kept it there some time; after which, if we recollect the affair in its 
details, his antagonist slunk off, having ineffectually, as a last resort, 
jumped up and down several times on the triumphant Showman’s 
stomach. The horrible outrages committed by the negro at the 
South are done in plain imitation of Ward, and result in victories of an 
entirely similar character. At Huntsville, in Alabama, just before the 
election, a harmless band of disguised men rode into the town, round 
the square, and “disappeared without a word.” There was a gang of 
negroes holding a Republican or Voudoo conclave in the court-house 
at the time, and they at once rushed out with hideous yells, demand- 
ing the lives of the “damned rebels,” and urging a “charge on the 
Ku-Klux.” They were completely successful: “Just as the negroes 
rushed through the gate, some one of them fired upon the crowd on 
the sidewalk, and in a moment as many as thirty shots were fired by 
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doth parties, when the firing suddenly ceased, the negroes running off ”"— 
in triumph—* in all directions.” One negro was killed and three dan- 
gerously wounded. The defeated whites are dangerously unwounded, 
and greatly demoralized and much overawed, and great fears are enter- 
tained of another black outbreak, and the negroes are in the adjacent 
forest— probably planning a bloody slaughter. 


The question of an increase of the President’s salary has come up 
for discussion, and the increase, if made at all, for Grant’s benefit, 
must be made by the present Congress. $25,000, the present rate, had 
about as much purchasing power in Washington’s day as $100,000 now 
has, and the New York Times therefore proposes to raise the salary to 
that latter sum. Some papers oppose it on the ground that $25,900 is 
as much as any man needs to live decently—a proposition which de- 
pends for its value on the point of view from which you look at a man’s 
needs, and who the man is; others oppose it on the ground that Grant 
knew what the salary was when he took the office, and, if he does not 
like it on the terms, somebody else can be got to fill it forthe money ; 
but this argument tells as strongly against $25,000 as against $100,000. 
We can get the office fairly filled for $1,000 a year by scores of “ gen- 
tlemen of fine talents and dignified manners ;” and Grant knew when he 
took the office that the present Congress might reduce his salary if they 
chose. The Tribune objects on the general ground that, to be just, 
the salaries of all officials would have to be quadrupled as well as that 
of the President, which the country cannot now afford; and the 
World points out that an increase of salary made for a determinate 
person—made, that is, for the benefit of a President elect—and not for 
that of unknown Presidents in general, is virtually, though it may not 
be literally, a violation of the Constitution, and would in practice pro- 
duce all the evils against which the provision of the Constitution is 
intended to guard. Both these objections are weighty, and the last 
one, it seems to us, insurmountable. 








A strange story is told this week of the condition of the “ Civil 
Service,” which we hope has not escaped Mr. Jenckes’s attention, and 
the like of which, we venture to say, can only be found in the records 
of Oriental courts. First of all, a young man named Binckley, who 
has been various things in his life, but never a lawyer, appears on the 
scene as an assistant attorney-general, of all things in the world, 
engaged in the investigation and detection of frauds, but is with- 
drawn. Then a man named Belknap, who has been dismissed from 
the navy for defalcations in his accounts as paymaster, appears on the 
scene as a “Special Treasury Agent,” accuses an ex-collector of frauds, 
but agrees to let him off for $30,000, and gets the money; then, em- 
boidened by success, accuses another collector, Mr. Bailey, of a similar 
offence, and supports the accusation with a cloud of witnesses, but in 
Bailey catches a Tartar; for he turns on his pursuers, has the cloud of 
witnesses arrested for perjury, and in jail they confess their guilt and 
reveal the amount they received for their crime. The scales are now 
turned on Belknap, and the triumph of the righteous and the confu- 
sion of the wicked seem certain ; but here some wizard touches a secret 
spring, and all again changes. The district attorney, Mr. Courtney, 
who is to bring the knaves to justice, finds his arm arrested by orders 
from Washington, and he himself summoned to that city to answer 
charges of fraud preferred by whiskey thieves whom he is actually 
at that moment prosecuting. The reports of the Divan of Haroun 
Al Raschid contain nothing like this; of the judicial records of 
Christian states we need not speak. Mr. Courtney has been honor- 
ably acquitted, but the tumult still rages, and every hour new thieves 
and perjurers, and new combinations of thieves and perjurers, appear 
and vanish like scenes in a diorama. The Civil Service Bill-is clearly 
not a “ practical measure.” It would deprive us of as moral and edify- 
ing an entertainment as was ever offered to a civilized community. 
Barnum’s “ Christian drama” was nothing to it. 

A correspondent, whose letter we have unfortunately mislaid, takes 
exception to the language we used three weeks ago in commenting 
upon the fact that during the great Erie Railway war last winter the 
company sought to engage the services of Mr. John B. Haskin, a par- 
ticular friend of the hostile judge. Our correspondent thinks this 





action deserving of severe censure, because he can see nothing i in it but 
an attempt to purchase influence over the judge. But this view of the 
case, if correct, would make it wicked to engage the services of any 
lawyer who was on terms of friendship with the judge before whom he 
was to practice. Such a rule would shut out the most eminent and 
honorable members of the bar from business, because these are on terms 
of comparative intimacy with every respectable judge. In the case 
now under consideration Mr. Haskin was asked to render a purely pro- 
fessional service, the nature of which was entirely unexceptionable, 
and such as the most upright lawyer might properly have undertaken. 
This service being ex parte, however, its success depended greatly 
upon the belief which the judge would put in the statements of fact 
made by the counsel. Mr. Haskin was not asked to state anything 
that was not strictly true, and therefore no attempt was made to abuse 
the judge’s confidence in him. Finally, he was offered the lowest fee 
that was paid to any counsel engaged by either-party to that suit—a 
fee so small that it would be absurd to look upon it as intended for a 
bribe to the judge. These are the facts, as stated by Mr. Haskin him- 
self, at a time when he was anxious to put the worst possible construc- 
tion upon them. No opportunity was given for any explanation or 
contradiction. Taking them, however, as true, but assuming, as it is 
only fair to assume, that they are stated in the worst form that could 
be given to them, it seems to us that there is nothing in them to war- 
rant the censure of our correspondent. We were at the time liberal in 
our censures of the general course of the Erie Railway Company, and 
have seen no reason to improve our opinion of its managers; but indis- 
criminate condemnation destroys the value of all criticism. 





One of those shocking scenes, “a dinner” to an infamous traitor, 
took place in this city on Tuesday evening. To use the language of 
the carnal heart, the bar of New York entertained Mr. William M. 
Evarts, the present Attorney-General of the United Gtates, and it was 
one of the most hopeful and creditable things the New York bar has 
done for a long time, because, in honoring Mr, Evarts, they honored 
an honest man, a gentleman in the best sense of the word, and an able 
lawyer, whose career is, in short, one of the few remaining glories of 
the profession in this city. 





The news from England is unimportant. The elections are literal- 
ly “raging.” The Liberals have, as far as known, gained 45; the 
Conservatives, 22; but Mr. J. 8. Mill has been defeated. He will, how- 
ever, doubtless secure a seat elsewhere. Mr. Reverdy Johnson con- 
tinues his banqueting and speechifying. One of his latest wise acts 
was to give an emigration company a certificate that Texas was a quiet 
and orderly place. Mr. Bright is making a “progress” too, and now 
carries round his head the prospective glory of a cabinet minister. He, 
however, begins to be slightly suspected by the working-men of retro- 
grade tendencies, which is partly the effect of his nnens to the em- 
ploying class. 





In Spain, the whole country is still occupied with the discussion of 
the form of government, but the monarchists gain most ground, though 
the republicans make most noise. Probably no new government was 
ever founded amid so much uproar, Victor Hugo has discharged at 
the Spaniards one of those humanitarian screams with which he loves 
to rend the air at great political crises, and which probably contain a 
greater proportion of sound to sense than the productions of any 
other stump orator. Nor are the other democratic chiefs and reform. 
ers silent. Mazzini gives the Spaniards the mysterious advice “ to 
give the baptism of reality to the grand idea of the epoch, and achieve 
the most glorious of initiatives while making a large stride in the path 
of civilization.” He adds threateningly, “that if she dares not do 
what the world” (7%. ¢., Mazzini himself) “ expects of her, s she condemns 
herself to a period of inferiority and anarchy.” M. Mazade says, in 
the Reoue des Deux Mondes, that morning and evening the Spaniards 
receive republican advice from all quarters of the globe, “ in historical 
consultations, dithyrambs, proclamations, manifestoes, and demonstra- 
tive allocutions;” but there is trouble amongst the counsellors them- 
selves, for the democratic republicans are consigning the federal 
republicans to the infamy of traitors and idiots, and warning the 
Spanish nation against them. 
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In the meantime the Spaniards, we are glad to say, keep never 
minding their foreign counsellors. General Prim has declared for a 
monarchy, observing, in a heartless manner, that in order to make a 
republic you must have republicans, The supply in Spain is scanty. 
In fact, they are only found in the great towns, and are not very wise 
men. The professors in the colleges are amongst the leaders, and 
their type of republicanism is that which in Europe is known as 
“ed.” Marshal Serrano has declared for a constitutional monarchy also, 
and, what is perhaps of most importance, so has Olozaga, the most 
distinguished and influential enemy of the old dynasty, who has just 
come back after a long exile, and is now, after mature consideration, 
making monarchical speeches. The most complete order reigns through- 
out the country—the last and most dangerous “junta,” that of Barcelona, 
has dissolved—and there is every reason to believe that the foundations 
of the new government, whatever it may be, will be laid broad and 
deep in the popular will, after a full, free, and fair discussion and vote. 
There is, as far as it has gone yet, no finer spectacle than this revolu- 
tion in modern history. There is plenty of enthusiasm; but that 
glorious old machine, the human understanding, is kept working night 
and day, and with the best results. 





The “Eastern question,” which has given no trouble in Europe 
during the last two years, is once more looming up. There is trouble 
all over Turkey—an insurrection brewing on a great scale in Bulgaria, 
which the Porte accuses Roumania of fomenting, and Roumania, in 
turn, accuses the Porte of dreaming of the reannexation of the 
Danubian provinces, while Russia pleasantly encourages each party | 
not to give in. Large numbers of alleged conspirators have been cap- | 
tured, and are to be tried by a semi-military commission at Constan- | 
tinople; troops are hurrying up to the Danube, and Baron Beust 
says the Principalities are “a great arsenal.” The supposed leader of | 
the insurrection is Colonel O’Reilly, otherwise Hassan Bey, an Irish- 
man, who was at one time a private in the Tenth Hussars (English), 
and went into the Turkish service at the outbreak of the war of 1863 
with the rank of major, having evidently influence at his back in high 
quarters in England. He was commonly reported to be an illegitimate 
son of Lord Palmerston; every young man who had, “ interest’ with 
the Government at that time, and of whose origin nothing was known, | 
used to be fathered on the lively old lord, who accordingly had an im- 
mense family of dashing adventurers all over Europe. 








The Government of the Czar proceeds with consistent earnestness 
and relentless vigor in its work of general Russianization. The Holy 
Synod of St. Petersburg having declared the use of the Russian lan- 
guage admirable for all purposes of Catholic worship, the Minister of 
the Interior has ordered the printing and distribution in the western 
provinces of Catholic ritual books in that tongue. That the Holy 
Synod, in its readiness to aid the civil authorities in denationalizing 
the Polish and Baltic territories, shows itself fearless of the spread of 
Catholic religious influences through Muscovite mediums, is owing to 
the fact that the Russian penal law has reserved some of its severest 
penalties for the slightest attempts to convert Orthodox Greeks to any 
other religious creed. The former kingdom of Poland, the “Vistula 
country,” as the Russians now style it, remains stripped of its univer- 
sity. The Minister of Public Education, Count Tolstoy, however, at a 
late reception given to the professors and students of Warsaw, was mag- 
nanimous enough to console them with a chance of its restoration, as soon 
as the people of Poland will evince a sincere consciousness of the— 
to him—patent fact that the late changes, including the compulsory 
substitution of the Russian for the Polish language in all theix educa- | 
tional establishments, are nothing else but benign measures of a really 
paternal administration—a consciousness which it will take a rather | 
long lapse of time for the Poles to reach. In trying, by his expos’- 
tion, to help his listeners to share his own long ripe conviction in 
the matter, Count Tolstoy alluded to the necessity of a deep insight 
into “ the history of all the Slavic tribes, all now trembling with the 
expectation of the grand moment when their fate shall be decided by 
the Russian colossus among them,” which, coming from the lips of a 
high Imperial spokesman, is a rather frank exhibition of official Pan- 
slavic sentiment. The Russian animosities against the Germans of 








the Baltic provinces, which generally vent themselves in the columns 
of Katkoff's Moscow Gazette, of the Moskva, and the St. Petersburg 
Golos, have recently found a more elaborate expression in a violent 
diatribe, in pamphlet form, by Samarin, entitled “The Coasts of the 
Baltic at the present moment,” which is regarded as foreboding fresh 
persecutions of the Teutonic element. 


The Austrians have surprised the world by the announcement that 
their army is to be kept up to 800,000 men; that is, that that number 
will be at the disposal of the Government, though only 600,000 will 
be actually under arms. When the announcement was first made 
there was an approach to a panic, but it was allayed by an explanation, 
October 26, from Baron Beust, before the Military Committee of the 
Reichsrath. He said that the relations of Austria with France, Italy, 
and England were excellent, and that she had abandoned all thought 
of taking revenge on Prussia, but that as long as there was a chance of 
hostilities between Prussia and France, Austria was bound to be pre- 
pared to protect her own neutrality. The news of what the size of the 
army was to be reached Paris before Baron Beust’s explanation and 
caused a slight panic on the Bourse, which the Moniteur tried to stop 
by pronouncing the Austrian intentions pacific, and declaring that the 
debate about to open in the Austrian Parliament on the army would 
be one of “a purely technical character.” The fears of the French 
public are, however, still not allayed, and even the new political 
“map” which the Government has got out, showing the present state 
of the Continent and the safety of France in spite of all that has hap- 
pened, produces little effect. The Spanish revolution and the increasing 
political discontents are generally believed to be the only real guaran- 
tees of peace, as far as France is concerned. A new crusade has been 
begun against the newspapers in Paris, and the severity of the sentences 
passed by subservient judges is exciting an amount of feeling which 
causes the Government to take extraordinary military precautions. 
There is no danger of an armed revolution, but it seems as if all hope 
of the perpetuation of the dynasty was fast disappearing. 





What is causing a good deal of the trouble is that the French Govern- 
ment, by its liberal tendencies a year ago, roused expectations which, 
now that it has got frightened and wants to retrace its steps, it cannot 
extinguish, and the feeling of discontent is becoming so general that 
it is even frightening the majority of the Corps Législatif. One 
of them, hitherto a devoted servant of the Government, M. Haentjens, 
in a recent speech expressed frankly his opinion that the personal 
government of the Emperor could not last much longer, and that the 
only remedy for the evils of the situation is a responsible ministry. 
But if the Emperor were to concede this, the great justification of the 
existence of his dynasty would be gone, for he himself would then be 
of no more value to the state than Louis Philippe was, and he is nearly 
twice as expensive. 





The Secretary of the French Academy of Sciences, at a recent meet- 
ing, suggested the propriety of publishing once more the decision of 
the Academy in 1775, never to give any attention to solutions which 
might be sent in of the following problems: “ The duplication of the 
cube, the trisection of the angle, perpetual motion by means of a ma- 
chine, and the quadrature of the circle.” It appears there is a popu- 
lar belief in France that the Academy has at its disposal a large sum 
of money to be used in rewarding persons who may succeed in solving 
any one of these problems, and weak-minded persons, ignorant of math- 
ématics, are thus frequently led to waste their time and even to destroy 
their reason in working at them. When one reads this one cannot 
help regretting that it is not easy to mark out the limits of the pos- 
sible in the same way in sociology, and thus prevent the enormous 
waste of labor, health, and happiness which now takes place evcry 
year in the trial of political and social experiments, for some of which 
human nature is not yet fitted, and for others of which it never will be 
fitted. One hears every day of the trial of schemes of human im- 
provement which rest on the assumption that certain human instincts 
can be artificially rooted out of great bodies of persons, and men and 
women made to “ go” like clocks, and no amount of experience of fail- 
ure seems to diminish the number of inventors and discoverers. 
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THE “GREAT OITY” QUESTION. 

Axsovt this time every year the moral and political condition of 
this city is debated by the press with great vigor. Every fourth year 
the country press and the press of other great cities take part in the 
discussion, owing to the bearing of the New York vote on the Presi- 
dential election, and then the discussion takes a wider range, and the 
relation of all great cities to American polity passes under review. 
Every year the political condition of this city and of all the large East- 
ern cities, perhaps with the exception of Philadelphia, is admitted to be 
worse, and every year the critics speak about the remedy with less and 
less confidence. Every year one meets with a larger and larger number 
of thoughtful men who, having lost all hope of improvement, cease to 
trouble their heads about the matter any further, and let each day take 
care of itself, charge their taxes to the inevitable expenses of their 
business, like office-rent or coal, and if they are involved in litigation | 
pay whatever is necessary to bribe the judge, with the same non-| 
chalance with which they pay their lawyer his fee. The city press is | 
agreed upon nothing, except upon the horrible nature of the situation. 





The Times apparently relies for improvement upon the general progress | 
of society, but apparently entertains no expectation of any speedy | 
change. The World thinks all would be right if the Republicans were | 
overthrown at Albany, and the control of city affairs were restored to | 
the city majority, a view in which the Hvening Post partly concurs; 
but the World thinks the majority would do right from the first 
moment, while the Post thinks it would only do right after it had fully 
realized not only the misery of sin, but its own power to reform. The | 
Tribune’s views are not very clear as to the remedy, but they are sub- 
stantially the same as those of other papers as to the cause. 


A “ Citizens’ Association” has been laboring at the work of reform 
for a good while, but with very little effect. They now and then ex- 
pose a fraud, but most exposures of this class of frauds are dull reading ; 
therefore few read them, fewer still understand them, and those who 
alone could put an end to the abuses, the majority of the voters, neither 
read nor, if they read, would heed them. In fact, the public which is 
reached by our reforming newspapers, pamphlets, and speeches has no 
more influence on the government of this city than on the government 
of Cincinnati. The gigantic frauds at the late election have brought 
a reinforcement into the field in the shape of a committee of the Union 
League Club, which has been charged with the task of seeking out the 
perpetrators; and as these perpetrators are well known to be spread 
through every branch of the city government, including the judiciary, 
the enquiry must, if successful, lay bare the whole system of iniquity 
which pervades municipal administration. There are those, however, 
and we are of tlhe number, who do not expect the committee to 
accomplish anything of much value. They may collect a good deal of 
evidence and lay it before the public, but it will share the fate of the 
documents of the “ Citizens’ Association ;” that is, about twenty good 
citizens will make themselves acquainted with the contents of the 
report, while the knaves of the City Hall will laugh at it over their 
whiskey-and-water. The place, and the only place, in which these 
men can be reached is in the United States courts, The only thing 
they will feel is the policeman’s hand on their collar; and the place of 
good citizens who want to stop election frauds is at the elbow of the 
United States district attorney and of the United States marshal. The 
knaves have at this last election violated a United States statute, and 
there is, therefore, now a chance, such as seldom offers, not of “ expos- 
ing them "—for that they do not care—but of bringing them to 
justice. 

The Union League committee have published a manifesto addressed 
to the people of the State, setting forth what they expect to accom- 
plish, which is a very sensible document. It is apparent from it that 
as far as the late frauds are concerned they do not expect to accom- 
plish much, but they certainly hold very just views as to the gravity 
of the crisis, with which not the good people of the city only but the 
good people of the whole country are called on to deal. They say in 
substance, and say truly, that the corruption witnessed in this city is 
but an aggravated form of a disease which pervades or begins to per- 


vade the body politic everywhere. Their address mentions as one of 
their objeets 
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“5. To awaken the le not alone of this State, but of the whole 
country, to the imminence of our danger from the increasing demoraliza- 
tion of our politics, and to induce good citizens of all parties to combine 
for the common protection against political fraud and corruption.” 

Now, the committee has our heartiest sympathy in their undertak- 
ing, but we must call their attention, and the attention of all reformers, 
to the fact that there is little or no chance of their efforts in favor of 
possibly producing any results, when put forward only after elections 
in which they have been defeated, unless they have been defeated ae 
reformers. There is nothing mysterious about this matter of corrup- 
tion. It is not a dragon or a wild animal or a bad man or a bad corpo- 
ration, or even a self-existent or selfjderived evil. When we say that 
corruption reigns in New York we simply mean that the public officers 
are thieves, and that the majority of the electors put and keep them in 
their places either because th’ey do not care whether they are thieves or 
not, or because they place more value on other things than on honesty. 
Of some electors the one thing may be said ; of others, the other. When, 
therefore, you begin to preach against corruption, what you really are 


doing, or ought to be doing, to make your preaching effective, is trying 


to convince the electors that the officials steal; that stealing is a bad 
thing; and that nothing is so important as an official’s character. In 
this particular case, there is no doubt about the facts of the stealing. 
What is wanted is to convince the electors that his character, and not his 
political opinion, is the principal thing in a public officer; and in this 
work the Republican party will not succeed unless it applies to its own 
practice the rule it offers to the Democrats, and convinces the Demo- 
crats that it does so by striking examples. We say deliberately that 
it does not do this; it does not make character the first consideration 
in its nominations, and opinions the second; and the Democrats, and 
especially the corrupt Democrats, know and see this, and accordingly 
Republican homilies on purity, immediately after a defeat at the polls, 
produce no effect on them whatever. Republican labors in the cause 
of reform, to be effective, must be constant. They must be just as 
energetic before election as after it, and they must be as visible in their 
own cauctses and conventions as anywhere else. As long as they 
coolly tell the world that if “ the Copperheads hate ” a man charges of 
knavery against him are of no consequence, with what face can they 
ask the New York voters to disregard politieal opinion in the selection 
of the city officials ? 

As an illustration of what we mean, we will relate one incident 
within our own knowledge, and of no great importance except as an 
illustration. Two years ago the corruption on the judicial bench of 
the city was nearly but not quite as bad as it is now. It was certainly 
less bold and unblushing, but it was gathering strength. A bill was 
introduced and hurried through both branches of the Legislature put- 
ting the whole chamber business of the Supreme Court into the hands 
of one judge, leaving the governor to select the judge, and it was well 
known to those who watched the bill that its promoters intended that the 
judge selected should be the very one who is now accused of complicity 
in the late election frauds, and whose character was at that time every 
whit as well known to the bar and the newspaper world as it is now. 
The effect of the bill—which was, however, not apparent on its face, 
and which escaped the governor’s notice—would have been to place 
about $20,000,000 worth of property and the personal liberty of every- 
body in the district at the judicial disposal of one man, without appeal 
—an amount of power such as has never, we venture to say, been con- 
fided to a single officer under any system of jurisprudence in any civil- 
ized country. In fact, it was a gigantic scheme of plunder of the worst 
kind. But this was not the worst of it. It was supported in an indi- 
rect way by the leading Republican paper in this city, and a large 
number of wealthy and prominent men—Republicans, too—signed a 
paper urging the governor to appoint the judge aforementioned to the 
place thus created, believing, with that silly confidence in other things 
than character, which is one of the curses of the time, that, owing to 
his having recently quarrelled with the “ Ring,” he might be depended 
on to use his newly acquired and enormous power against it and it 
only. The governor was happily made acquainted in time with the 
real character of the measure, and never signed it, but while it was 
lying waiting his decision, with this scandalous pressure in its favor 
weighing on him, the matter was brought before the Union League 
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Club b by t the executive committee, and resolutions were introduced de- | 
nouncing it in strong terms. They were tabled almost without debate. | 
One speech—showing that the measure had Republican friends, that 
the judge had Republican friends, and that the subject was not a fit 


one for the club to entertain, and that the resolutions, if pressed, might | 


divide the club—killed them. Two years have now elapsed ; the cor- 
ruption has increased; the condition of the bench has grown worse, 
the men who pollute it more audacious ; and at last they have taken to 
the manufacture of fraudulent votes, by the help of which the Repub- 
lican party is defeated, and forthwith the club takes the ficld against 
“the increasing demoralization of our politics.” It is right that it 
should do so; it is for this end that it exists; but if its labors are to be 
effective, it must give people no reason for believing that its zeal is 
party and not patriotic zeal. 

We believe, too, that the danger to the Government “from the 
increasing demoralization of our politics” is imminent ; but we see no 
hope of improvement until “corruption” becomes “the main ques- 
tion” both in this city and elsewhere ; until a party is formed which 
is determined to have reform in the administration and will accept 
nothing else in place of it, and drives into obscurity the thieves and 
brawlers on both sides whom the slavery controversy, like all long pro- 
tracted controversies, has bred. As long as a man may be a scoundrel, 
and yet be “sound ” and valuable to his party, whether Republican or 
Democrat, change for the better everywhere is hopeless; and change in 
this city is hopeless as long as “ the city question” has not become the 
great question of State politics. The Hvening Post's plan of remedy- 
ing the evils of the municipal government, by giving more power to 
the authors of them, is simply an example of devotion to logic which 
in politics ought to have no La 





ONE OF THE . QUESTIONS NEXT IN ORDER. 


As the time for the regular meeting of Congress draws near, the 
public and legislative mind will revert to the consideration of several 
important measures left undisposed of, and some of which may not be 
entirely digested and agreed upon before the close of the coming short 
session. After the reconstruction question, the financial problem is 
probably the most important matter to be settled, and, next to 
the finances, the civil service is incomparably the most vital question 
now demanding the attention of the people and of the national legis- 
lature. As a branch of the civil service, that part of it embraced in 
the proposed regulations of Senator Patterson’s Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Bill is not the least important, and it is possible that this bill 
and the Civil Service Bill reported to the House by Mr. Jenckes could 
be combined into one consistent and uniform system. 


The principal object and policy of Senator Patterson’s bill—the 
policy of making the diplomatic and consular service a more perma- 
nent office, and introducing a rational system of promotion, instead cf 
the present system of appointments and rapid changes—would be such 
palpable improvements as to need no argument or defence with those 
who have paid any critical and enlightened attention to the nature 
and organization of a foreign service. The assured tenure of office and 
the hope of promotion, which must first be deserved, give to the 
foreign service of other governments an efficiency which ours has never 
attained, and would relieve our own of many of the official and social 
blunders, of some of the fussiness, and most of the bizerrerie which 
have so often disfigured it. American diplomats notoriously start off 
in their new career more awkwardly than those of any other nation. 
They rapidly acquire a good opinion by showing that they are apt 
learners, and are nearly uniformly relieved or forced to resign about 
the time they have acquired the ability to be useful to.their Govern- 
ment. 

Passing by a large number of little oddities far more amusing than 
important—at least only important in so far as they may have pictured 
our representatives to others in a light a little too green or imparted to 
them a social and official flavor just a little too fresh—it is nearly 
certain that the American diplomatic service is the only one in the 
world that could have produced the Ostend-Aix- -la-Chapelle manifesto 
of Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé, in 1854. More recently, it was 
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 eapecsal, and we have never had any reason to doubt it, that one of 
| the several gentlemen who have been successively appointed to Mexico 
' said i in a public speech that the French, then in Mexico, must be made 
to “get up and dust.” Possibly the general was right. It may be 
that they ought to have been “cleaned up,” or “shucked out,” or 
“polished off,” or “went for,’ or “put through,” either in double 
quick or “so quick their heads would swim ;” though there is at least 
room to doubt whether the final mode of doing it was not as well, and 
a good deal cheaper. The only point now made in the case is that 
the fact was not announced at the right time, or in the right place, or 
in the right language, or by the right man, whom all the world then 
thought about to start in search of his interesting and very important 
mission. 


It has often been said, both in England and in the United States, 
in answer to all unfavorable comparisons of our diplomatic service with 
that of other nations, that the United States get as good treaties as 
other governments, In the main this is true, and it is susceptible of 
easy explanation. Our diplomats, whatever else may be said of them, 
have generally been shrewd politicians and good lawyers; and, at all 
events, they generally work by pattern, drafts and instructions, fur- 
nished from Washington. Indeed, since the Revolution, and a short 
period immediately following it, our treaties have, many of them, been 
negotiated at Washington ; some of them, no doubt, under confidential 
senatorial influence ; and the character of our Secretaries of State for 
learning and ability has generally been of a very high order. But 
treaty-making is only a small part either of the labor or the benefits 
of diplomatic representation. Franklin was a very great negotiator, 
and got good treaties; but it was his residence, his representation, and 
his reputation that gave him influence, and paved the way for those 
treaties which no mere skill in actual diplomatic controversy or nego- 
tiation could have achieved. Wheaton, who stayed abroad longer than 
any other American diplomat has ever done—some twenty years in all 
—and who left behind him a reputation for manners, social influence, 
scholarship, judicial ‘learning, and diplomatic ability that makes it 
pleasant for other American diplomats to reside under the shadow of 
his fame at the same capitals where he lived, made but few treaties— 
only two which the writer can now remember; and one of them, that 
of the German Zollverein, was not ratitied by the Senate on account of 
some of its commercial provisions. Mr. Wheaton, who had spent much 
of his time, labor, and skill in negotiating the treaty, is said to have 
felt keenly its rejection. 

Turning to the extremely valuable services rendered by our late 
Minister to England, how much of those services consisted either 
in treaty-making or in the attempt to negotiate one? How much 
more we might have suffered, how disastrously, at the hands of rebel 
pirates and cruisers, but for the presence, influence, and protests of our 
ministers to the various maritime powers, will never and can never be 
known; but they made no treaties on that subject, and few upon any. 
Their incapacity for negotiating a treaty, and the vast labor often in- 
volved in such a negotiation—a labor never fully known but to the 
negotiators—we do not depreciate. On thr contrary, we fully appre- 
ciate it; but we would insist that there is much diplomatic 
labor and duty besides this, and that it seems possible that the 
undue prominence held by this in the public mind has been in some 
degree reflected in the report before us. In the case cited of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s treaties with the smaller German powers, where we have no re- 
sident ministers, those powers are acting very much under the influence 
of Prussia’s example; and in the case of Prussia the value of perma- 
nent diplomatic residence or missions and of accumulated diplomatic 
influence, has been illustrated. Most treaties and negotiations of impor- 
tance have a private history which cannot be made public until the 
formal documents have themselves passed into public history—wit- 
ness Lord Russell’s admission, in a dinner-table speech, that Mr. Adams 
had converted him to Mr. Lincoln’s policy of emancipation. The 
crust of centuries which had enveloped the feudal idea of indefeasible 
allegiance and obligation to military service was cracked, not quite 
smashed, in private informal interviews at Berlin, in which legal argu- 
mentation and diplomatic forms were not very closely followed, and 





in which allusions neither very faint nor entirely in jest to Monitors and 
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¥arraguts appeared more plainly than they could possibly have 
been allowed to do in a formal discussion. The assertion that the men 
about whom the United States felt so sensitive were nearly all “a set of 
d d rascals,” was found to be an argument not at all alarming— 
perhaps partly because not new—to a Western politician; and the 
assurance, “I tell you frankly, count, as a friend, and as the representative 
of my government, that you must not expect us to stand this thing any 
longer,” called out Bismarck’s proposition to compromise on half-way 
ground. If Mr. Wright would have accepted less than Mr. Bancroft 
obtained, he yet rendered very great service, and we were saved from 
the future embarrassment of having yielded a part of the principle by 
Mr. Seward’s demanding all or none; and he in turn—so the private 
histery runs, but for this we cannot vouch—was supported if not influ- 
enced in taking this stand by senatorial opinion and advice. Thus 
we are indebted to Mr. Wright, Mr. Seward, some senators, largely to 
Mr. Bancroft, and partly to the hard, practical sense and keen per- 
ceptions of the most potent of European statesmen, for an extremely 
valuable treaty. 





Only one more example will be given. When Sir Charles Wyke, 
the British minister at Mexico, did the diplomatic part of splitting 
asunder the tripartite military treaty by which Napoleon tried to 
decoy his two allies into the forced establishment of his French- 
Austrian-Mexican Empire, a great diplomatic service was rendered to 
the whole world, but no treaty made. On the contrary, the very 
weighty responsibility was assumed, without waiting for instructions, 
of advising that a treaty lately made by his own Government should 
not be followed, even as far as the letter of it would lead, to say nothing 
of the spirit. In short, Napoleon thought the treaty was violated 
and himself abandoned. 


The system of examinations, proposed as one of the means of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the service, is now adopted by most European 
powers, and is plausible and full of promise. It has not, however, 
been found, especially in England, to produce all the good effects 
which were expected from it. In the English service its substantial 
benefits have been, in great part, missed by the artifice familiarly 
known as “cramming.” If the examinations are conducted, or can be 
organized, so as to avoid this cheat, and also to prevent favoritism, they 
would furnish a valuable safeguard against thrusting absolute incom- 
petence into the service, and that would be much gained. But no 
examination can be relied upon to ensure the unerring and uniform 
selection of efficient and successful agents. Experience shows that 
passing the examinations is not an entire guarantee of future success ; 
the elements of success are not gathered entirely or mainly from books 
—though books are so necessary they cannot be dispensed with—but 
consist more in tact, knowledge of the world, force of character, and 
the confidence of others; so that the greatest students apd ripest 
scholars are not always the best diplomats. European diplomats 
admit that the examinations may be so conducted, owing to the influ- 
ence of family, wealth, or political favoritism, as to let in an ass or to 
exclude a young man of superior parts, and they more than hint that 
this has occasionally occurred. Still, upon the whole, they prefer the 
system of examination, and their Governments adhere to it. Any man 
of experience knows how some very competent officers might be 
tripped on matters they had not turned their attention to. About the 
time the controversy between Congress and the President had cul- 
minated, Americans abroad were often asked by Europeans who had 
passed their examinations, and were serving their Governments suc- 
cessfully, why the President did not dissolve Congress and order a new 
election; and during our civil troubles, an Englishman who stands 
well with his Government, and justly, because he has filled well and 
successfully all the missions in which he has been placed, asked an 
American gentleman if Richmond was not in Georgia, and if the cotton 
and sugar States were not in the same latitude with Jamaica. The 
true test of worth is to be found in the sum total of the manner in 
which duty has been performed. In its larger, and not in its ordinary 


or special sense, svecess is the true test, and should be made at once the | 


measure of the tenure of office, and the only foundation, coupled with 
the term of past service, of the hope of promotion. In the sense of 
success, as here used, Mr. Adams was eminently successful, though he 


did not prevent the building of iron-clads nor succeed in getting a 
dollar for the havoc they wrought. His success was in doing ably 
what he had to do, and in the general effect of his representation. 








: THE MOB SPIRIT. 


We have received the following remarks on the election of Butler 
from one cf the most thoughtful and acute men we know, a New Eng- 
lander, and a Radical to boot, who has done better things for the 
negro than make stump speeches about him. We do not think them a 
complete solution of the difficulty, but they suggest many things 
which we feel sure the writer might himself have said had he pursued 
the subject further, and we are sorry he has not done so: 


“The triumphant election to Congress of a demagogue of the worst 
type from one of the most intelligent districts in the country is an event 
so mortifying to our national pride, and so disheartening to a faith in gen- 
uine democracy, that its causes seem to deserve a more careful analysis 
than they have yet received. We know well enough the reasons why 
General Butler ought not to have been elected—we know his unscrupulous 
and selfish ambition, his disgraceful personal record, and the uncomforta- 
ble prospect of his futwze. Certainly it was not because of al] these things 
that he was sustained by his constituents ; it was in spite of them. They 
resolutely shut their eyes t» testimony and argument against him. They 
were determined to elect him; and above all, it would seem, they were 
determined not to elect Mr. Dana. é 

“Primarily, of course, the cause of this was the conviction that Butler 
was sound on the one que tion which the people had at heart. In times of 
revolution this is the only test—who will help the great movement? And 
it is not always easy to judge when a revolution has been accomplished, or 
to recognize new issues as they arise. Herc, now, is an issue that is pest, 
settled, so far as politics can settle it, by the election of Grant. And here 
are new and most momentous issues plain in sight. If this man has given 
hard blows in the battle that is over; if he has been faithful, or at least 
zealous, in the great cause, it is certain that on these new issues he is not 
faithful—that in the new division of parties he will not be with us. But 
the people of Essex do not realize that the revolution is already accom- 
plished—they do not comprehend that the next Congress will have totally 
different questions to deal with from the present. 

“ These are familiar considerations, and will perhaps account sufficiently 
well for Butler’s being elected in defiance of all reason and honor. But 
they do not account for the spirit in which his constituents have supported 
him. There is another consideration, even less gratifying to the sense of 
right, but equally natural, and equally the result of a strained and imper- 
fect perception of a real truth. The movement against General Butler 
grew out of criticism of his character, words, and deportment ; and criticism 
—impartial criticism—is the one t that ‘zealots will not put up with. 
They can forgive any amount of intolerance, unfairness, even downright 
dishonesty, provided it is disp'ayed towards the enemies of the cause ; to 
object to these, while favoring the cause itself, is an unpardonabie offence. 
It is a stab in the back, a secret blocking of the wheels, a piece of treachery. 

“Even culture itself is looked on with suspicion, as we saw last year in 
the language of so eminent liberals as Mr. Bright and Mr. Harrison. 
These men certainly do not object to culture in itself. It is because culture 
often becomes fastidious, is often identified with ‘a turn for small fault- 
finding, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action,’ leads to lukewarm 
indifference instead of hearty co-operation, that they call it an enemy of 
progress. Genuine, sympathizing criticism is confounded with unfriendly 
and timid criticism, and any hesitation at the measures or the language 
thought most fit to advance the great movement is regarded with sus- 
picion, is called cowardly and ‘aristocratic.’ 

“This is the way that men of culture fall out of favor in times of very 
earnest political feeling. It is not because Mr. Dana is a cultivated gentle- 
man that his long-tried faithfulness counts for nothing inst General 
Butler’s eleventh-hour repentance. Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner 
are cultivated gentlemen, and they do not lose caste. But Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Sumner do not criticise their own y—raise no objections, that is, to 
any partisanship which does not betray lack of zeal; while Mr. Dana has 
ventured to raise his voice against disgraceful performances in his own 

rty, and for this he can never be forgiven. Just so, some years ago, Mr. 
Palfrey protested against what he conceived to be a dishonest coalition 
between his own party and the Democratic; and Mr. Palfrey was at once 
dropped from y favor. 

“Tt is this impatience of criticism, even the most friendly and impartial, 
that has led the Republicans of Essex County to re-elect General Butler so 
enthusiastically, and we may say in so virulent a spirit. And there is 
nothing for it, for those who desire to see a calm, well-balanced, orderly 
democracy, but to continue just such criticisms, in the same earnest and 
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sympathizing ‘spirit, trusting that time and the education of events will 
‘teach a better wisdom. In the present case, indeed, there is every reason 


' to believe that it will not take many months to open the eyes of these ear- 
nest men to the blunder they have committed ; and it may well be that the 
election of Generel Butler will prove in the end a most salutary piece of 
political education.” 

There are three views of “the people” current in the world at this 
moment. One is the feudal theory, which prevails still amongst the 
Austrian and Prussian aristocracy, and which Count Buol expressed 


very neatly to Madame Bunsen, in London, in 1852, as recorded in the 
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Baron’s memoirs, when, speaking of Louis Napoleon's coup d'état, he 
said: “Enfin, c’est qu’on ne vient 2 bout de dominer cette canaille, 
qw’en leur inspirant de la peur; c’est 1d aussi notre politique, 4 nous en 
Autriche.” In this theory the people is a fierce animal, only to be kept 
in order by stripes and imprisonment, and whose wishes are of no sort 
of consequence in politics. The second is that which has found ex- 
pression in Cesarism in Europe, and in what is called “democracy” 
here. In it the people is an animal with good impulses, and exces- 
sively fond of physical comfort, and caring little about anything else, 
and absolutely without knowledge or discretion or self-control, and too 
strong to be resisted openly, and which must, therefore, be humored, 
wheedled, kept partially or wholly in the dark about public affairs, 
and governed by a few men who have acquired the art of imposing 
upon it, and who, while ostentatiously calling themselves its servants, 
are in reality its masters. It is on one or other of these theories that the 
Old World has, down to the present moment, been governed. The 
basis of the one is force, of the other humbug. 


The third is what we consider the American theory. Under it the 
people is a man not, indeed, remarkable for book learning, nor yet for 
angelic sweetness of disposition, nor for heroic loftiness of aim, but it is 
intelligent, amenable to reason, inclining, on the whole, to the right, 
and willing to make sacrifices in pursuit of it; loving justice, loving 
order, loving law, and believing that in justice and order only, pursued 
through law, national happiness can be secured; with plenty of im- 
pu'ses, and good ones too, but sufficiently trained in affairs and with 
sufficient knowledge of history to know that in politics the under- 
standing is the principal thing, and that impulses uncontrolled by 
reason are like a steam-engine without a driver, a curious, complicated, 
even admirable instrument of confusion and destruction—a man, in 
short, to whom you can speak unreservedly, frankly, about his affairs, 
with th> consciousness that whether your tale be pleasant or unplea- 
sant he ern bear it, and can face either fortune with a clear head and 
a steady hand. 


It is oa this theory that the American commonwealth has been 
built up; it is on the maintenance of this theory in the conduct of the 
Government that, as we believe, the preservation of the Government de- 
pends. What makes the New England town-meeting one of the 
“sights” which foreigners go to see, and are never tired of admir- 
ing, is not that it is an assemblage of peasants who want to have 
good clothes, good food, light taxes, and cheap justice, and have got 
together to see how they may secure these blessings—this kind of 
spectacle you might have an abundance of in every country in Europe. | 
It is the character of the men who compose it and their way of reach- | 
ing their conclusions which make the town-meeting singular and suc- 

cessful, A European mob, in the first days of its rising—say such a | 
mob as that which threw up the barricades in Paris on those awful 

days of June, 1849—may have, and in nine cases out of ten has, as good | 
ends in view as any New England meeting. It wants plenty to reign, the 
tyrants and oppressors to be punished, the poor to be succored, justice 
to beevenly administered. The hearts of the mass of the poor fellows 
who fell under Cavaignac’s grape-shot doubtless were overflowing with 
the noblest emotions. Nay, even the Irish mob which ravaged New 
York in 1863 was at bottom actuated, at the outset, by the hope of 
bringing about what they considered on the whole a better social state 
than that they found around them. The cases are rare, indeed, where 
any large body of men set out to commit acts of violence through sim- 
ple devilish love of mischief. 

In what, then, does a mob differ from 2 New England town-meet- 
ing? In this: that the members of the town-mecting think more and 
know more about the means by which society can be improved. They 
are not governed wholly, or even in great part, by their feelings. No 
matter how hot their hearts may be with indignation or desire or 
hope as they hurry to the meeting; when they get there and begin to 
discuss the means of carrying out their wishes, their reason takes pos- 
session of the whole matter, their decision is reached through discus- 
sion. They consider, not as enthusiasts, but as men who have had ex- 
perience of their own, and are more or less familiar with the experience 
of others, what they can and what they cannot accomplish, and what 








gate of a fishwife, and the malice of a partisan.” 
| on him in his office at the earliest opportunity afterwards presenting itself, 








that instrument on the fortunes of the society in which they live—on 
its morals, its manners, and its material prosperity. In other words, 
they do not cheer as the mob does, and rush at the enemy with empty 
muskets. They organize, reconnoitre, arm and equip, choose fit offi- 
cers, and get hospitals ready. It is thus and thus only that a popular 
government can be carried on. Go where you will in America, and you 
will find that just in proportion to the departure from this type of gov- 
ernment is the badness of the government, the corruption, the abuses, 
the ascendancy of knaves. Prosperity is, in other words, in the ratio 
of the reason and self-control of the community and not of its warm- 
heartedness. 

What we charge upon the Butlerites, and what we charge upon a 
large body of those who, though not Butlerites properly so called, 
have made themselves conspicuous as “earnest Radicals’ during the 
last two or three years, is that they are doing much to bring the 
reign of intelligence and of sober-mindedness to an end all over the 
country; that they are trying to infuse into American politics the 
spinit of the European mob—that is, its childish eagerness, its childish 
indifference about means and about practicability, its childish forget- 
fulness of the lessons of history and of the nature of man, its childish 
admiration of noisy agitators, its childish readiness to rush head down 
at any obstacle it finds in its path, and its childish faith in fine “ senti 
ments” as political forces. What makes us most of all regret Butler's 
election is the proof it affords of the amount of mischief they have 
already done, of the extent to which they have succeeded, the times 
and circumstances unhappily favoring them, in inoculating the hes: 
portion of the community with their poison. The selection of Butler, 
with his career and character known to everybody in the community, 
as the man and the only man whom New England could find in her 
borders to “ watch” the President of the United States, his unscrupu 
lousness and audacity being his principal recommendation, and the 
loud proclamation which was made throughout the canvass that he 
represented “the popular heart,” the condition of the popular head 
being plainly considered of small consequence, are unmistakabk 
symptoms of the growth of the mob spirit in places in which we should 
have least expected to find it; and with it naturally comes the growing 
ascendency in politics of party machinists, bitter and narrow-minded 
partisans, who love office and victory, but care really little about prin- 
ciples. 





OUR OENSORIOUS AGE. 

AN acute social observer of our acquaintance remarked the other day 
that perhaps there was hardly a person within the range of his personal 
knowledge who was not, at least occasionally, denounced as a rascal of 


| some sort—generally as an habitual liar. He has reasonably good acquaint- 


ances too. But the fact seems to be that there is a steady and considerable 
increase in the number of persons who find it necessary to do regularly 
what, we see, the editor of the [Kansas ?] Owyhee Acalauche felt compelled 
to do not long since. “In a recent issue,” that gentleman had occasion 
refer directly to a ruffian known as Captain Prescott, and incidentally to a 
guerilla named Al. Cage.” He adds that “ this we did in justice to ourselves, 
and to the community at large.” It is hardly germane to our purpose, but 
we may say that the ruffizn and guerilla appear to have taken a very dif 
ferent view of the editor’s services. They probably would have described 
his conduct in much the same language as has recently been used by an 
editor further ea-t than Owyhee, who, we observe, says of one of his con- 
temporaries that he writes “ with all the alacrity of a coward, the billings- 
At all events, they called 


“to 


and violently assaulted him with a bowie-knife and a small hatchet. Ap- 
parently he is just the person for emergencies of this kind. He at 
once proceeded to possess himself of a long knife, which he customarily 
uses for cutting paper, and with this weapon—unless indeed he exaggerates 
his performances—he did signal execution. “They sued for mercy,” if his 
account is correct, and he decided to spare their worthless lives. After a 
moment or two of deliberation he finally “told them to dust, and they got 
up and dusted "—a gratifying conclusion to one of the most savage attacks 
on the liberty of the press that we have lately had to record. 

Still, no doubt the Avalanche was on that occasion very censorious ; 
and as we have said, or suggested, the age generally may be de- 
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so. We accept the facts of our social observer above quoted as re- 

gards the private walks of life, and what the facts are in regard to 

the ways of public life everybody is aware. So far as we know 

them, all the public men of any prominence in this country and Europe 

have, with a single exception, long been consistent and detected liars or 

villains of some description. Mr. Colfax is the only unstigmatized scoundrel 

that we can remember, and if perhaps there is another, or one or two more, 

w. do not know where. Disraeliis a cheat ; Gladstone is an ill-natured and 

greedy egotist, hungry for place ; all the Adamses are always on sale ; Grant 

lied to Johnson, and has frequently been seen drunk in the streets of Wash- 

ington; Beecher is a soft-headed seller of innocent blood; Fessenden is a 

taker of bribes ; Garrison is a lukewarm friend of the negro, whom now he 

abandons ; Seward is a drunkard, and acts the scoundrel ; Seymour is a fright. ' 
ful liar; McCulloch is confederated with thieves; Horace Greeley let his 

paper be sold to Fernando Wood, and is now letting it be published in the | 
interests of a ring of whiskey thieves; Judge Read is a hoary old villain ; 

and there is almost nobody else, big or little, who is not as accomplished in | 
crime as any of the malefactors we have mentioned. Even Mr. Colfax does | 
not know what morning he will wake up, and find himself stamped as a! 
traitorous liar who, under implied pledges to Mr. Phillips to do it, does not | 
put himself at the head of the loyal North and hurl “the sashed and | 
girded sphinx ” from the seat which he disgraces. 

Perhaps just at present things look to an American eye blacker than | 
they really are. We have just passed through a somewhat exceptional | 
season of extreme tumult: a period when nobody of either party had a ves- | 
tige of good character, and everybody was bandying severe charges with 
all the énergy of his nature—when indeed a great many persons were held to 
be cotton-thieves, manifest stealers of Shetland ponies, stolid butchers, | 
tyrants, forgers, hard drinkers, dictators, and, above all, fools and liars, | 
who are now recognized as citizens of more than average respectability. | 
But though the excesses of the campaign are excesses, there is enough of | 
normal, chronic contumely, of abuse in constant use, to justify any one who | 
sets down the age as an abusive one. Where are we to look now for any 
gentlemanly quarrelling? In old times, in some old times at any rate, 
people who had cause or wish to fight conducted themselves, up to the 
moment of drilling the hole in their friend the enemy, with great tender 
ness and suavity of manner. To kill the body was then considered suffi- 
cient ; a man’s reputation, and his wife's and children’s feelings, were toler- 
ably well secured against the valorof the tongue. There never was a time 
when the thing happened, but there once was a time which could invent 
and believe the story of the French and English courtliness at the famous 
Battle of Fontenoy ; but it would be a wild humorist or a female novelist 
who should depict such an imaginery,scene as of our day. We lie in the 
rifle-pits, we Americans, and bestow choice language on each other before 
we fire, and we are not desirous that the other one should do us the plea- 
sure of firing first. So also, we fear, of the Italians and Austrians, and of 
the business-like Prussians, and others of our contemporaries ; the perusal 
of French newspapers, or to hear the well-bred Pall Mal calling Mr. Odger 
Mr. Hodger, will be apt to persuade sceptical persons that our American 
press and people are not alone in a willingness to vituperate, but that it is 
done by the politest nations. 

There are many reasons why this should be so, or rather there are many 
causes which help to make it so. Here in the United States, for example, 
everybody owns a newspaper, or at least writes in one, and that always pro- 
duces curious effects on a person’s manner of speech. Ten to one the news- 
paper man becomes contemptuous, domineering, and truculent. This is for 
various reasons. He is under the constant necessity of holding up in the'y 
true light his political opponents—a class of people continually engaged ir 
consummating the most nefarious designs. Then again he has to spin out 
of his own brain in the course of a year a vast amount of “ matter,” and at 
the end of ten months, in a majority of cases, is reduced to personalities, 
which, of course, must be either scurrile jests or violent abuse or else little 
impertinences, and the contumelious slander is not only the easiest but the 
best liked of these. The profession has its disadvantages. Let us say, too, 
that what has been called the “ parliamentary ” or Pickwickian way of view- 
ing things, as distinguished from the truthful seeing of things exactly as 
they are, is very apt to become a habit of the journalistic mind, and affects 
the journalist’s language ; he gets into curious conventional ways of pre- 
tending this‘and that, and talking accordingly, as if he believed them. Of 
course it results from this that he loses something of his hold on facts, and 
finis it extremely easy to speak leasing, and to use words to which, as he 
himself attaches far less meaning than their sound warrants, he expects 
other people also to attach little significance. That ag: in is a temptation 
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Now, we are such makers and readers of newspapers that what our 
papers are we ourselves must all be, or strongly tend to become, and be- 
yond a doubt a great deal of the savagery of private conversation is to be 
attributed to the effect upon us of our war-whooping editors. The evil per. 
petuates itself, for by-and-by men become entirely indifferent to repeated 
attacks, and almost everybody is as ruffianly as he pleases, and is in small 
fear of being brought to book. This may be because a good deal of the 


fighting spirit has gone out among all civilized nations, has at any rate 


gone out of fashion. To revive the duello or the prize-ring in this country 
or England would be an impossibility, though there is little doubt that 
were the duello to be made the fashion among us, its rough influence in 
bettering the manners of our less reckless generation would be considerably 
greater than was the case when its existence and glory were the direct re- 
sulis of the semi-barbarism which it was meant to check. 

We have hinted at some of the bad effects induced by this ill custom of 
ours, and anybody can easily fill out the list, can easily see how surely the 
perception of good and bad is blunted in the individual, and what that leads 
toin the mass. It would be instruciive, and it would not be difficult, to 
trace the chain which links together the vile repeater of the Sixth Ward, 
the 28,000 majority for Hoffman, and the bawling of partisan billingsgate 
—say gems like this one: 


“The Saturday Landslide—the most impudent of the rascally journals 
which infest and infect our city groggeries—thus attempts to brazen out 
the villanies whereby the vote of our State was stolen from Grant and 
Celfax.” 


WBAT the difference is between a“ speech” and an “ oration ” has, we 
believe, never been exactly defined. At all events we have never grasped 
this distinction clearly, and we are in much the same haze as regards the 
distinction in French between a “lecon ” anda “conférence.” A “lecon” 
is what in English we call a “ lecture,” such as professors give in colleges, 
or distinguished men give on any subject for purposes of instruction. A 
“conférence” is something, we imagine, more comprehensive, more ele- 
vated, more dignified—it is, in short, a “conférence.” We should, for 
instance, if left to ourselves, describe Mr. Greeley’s discourse on “Success 
in Life ” as a “lecon,” but the lectures which Mr. Emerson has just been 
delivering in Boston as “ conférences ;” but if, at that moment, an academi- 
cian, or other enlightened Frenchman, should appear, and rap us over the 
knuckles, and assert that we were mistaken, and show wherein, we should 
at once succumb and never mention the subject again. 

We have in our time attended both “lecons” and “ conférences,” and 
consequently it was not with the hope of getting any fresh light as to the 
distinction between them that we attended the opening of Madame Olympe 
Audouard’s “conférences ” the other night in the Union League Theatre. 
We went, of course, mainly to hear what she had to say of Victor Hugo, about 
whom, considered as a politician, our mind has for some time past been 
greatly troubled ; but also to see in what way a cultivated and accomplished 
Frenchwoman, who has seen social life on its best side, practised the art of 
lecturing in public. In what way American women practise it, we know. 
The public appearance of women as orators may be spoken of as a new 
thing, and can be called common in the United States only. Those who 
have appeared among us have, therefore, not unnaturally thus far followed 
closely in the beaten male track; and, like all women who attempt any 
art or accomplishment supposed to be peculiarly masculine—such, for 
instance, as riding on horseback—aim to look as like and act as like men 
as circumstances will permit.- When they appear on the platform, for in- 
stance, they carefully lay aside, as far as they can, everything which calls 
attention to the distinction of sex. They dress with exceeding plainness 
and in dark colors. They smooth down their hair till it is.no longer their 
glory. They religiously eschew all the “little nothings” which, in the 
parlor or ball-room, help to heighten their attractions and secure for their 
opinions a favorable consideration. As far as externals are concerned, they 
do everything they can to prevent their influence being in any sense a 
female influence, and talk to the audience “as man to man.” Moreover, in 
some cases, where their physical powers are good and their feelings strong, 
they approach more or less closely to masculine passionateness in delivery. 
But it must be admitted that, whether owing to their peculiarities of phy- 
sique or their peculiarities of training or the prejudices of society, female 
orators do not succeed very well on the male model. They are not effect- 
ive when vehement or declamatory ; do not add anything, or not much, to 
the force of what they say by gesticulation ; and, in fact, cut a rather sorry 
figure in the loftier flights of oratory. Tosum up, they lay aside their 
own arts of persuasion, and have thus far not succeeded in completely 
acquiring those of men. 
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We have ne doubt whatever that when Frenchwomen begin to give 
their mind to public speaking they will speedily fix the “style ” for women 
on the platform; will decide what is the most effective dress, what the 
most effective attitude ; in short, carry into the new field of activity that 
wonderfal French taste which has done so much for art and for society. 
We therefore went to hear Madame Audouard in the expectation of getting 
some new light, and we were not disappointed. She dresses well, and in 
the last fashion ; wears her hair, too, in the last fashion, which happens to 
be, in this case, becoming, and sits down at a desk and reads her paper 
with a rich, flexible voice, in the conversational tone, but with the greatest 
variety and skill in inflection. Nothing of literary value in the paper was 
lost, and yet she brought to its aid everything which makes or increases a 
woman’s power in the drawing-room. We do not say to her American sis- 
ters to copy her; but we feel sure they might profitably get some hints 
from her. 

Of the first lecture—the only one we have heard at this writing—there 
is really not much to be said by way of criticism. It consisted rather of an 
elaborate eulogy on Victor Hugo than of an account of him. For many, 
in fact most, of his recent political performances we think he needs an apol- 
ogist. His screaming addresses to the radicalsof the “ wide, wide world” 
produce, we know, the same unpleasant effect on the best class of liberals 
in France that they produce on the best class of liberals elsewhere. Ma- 
dame Audouard neither accounted for them nor ‘defended them ; and in 
fact seemed rather to suppose that what we consider his defects as a poli- 
tician—and it is only as a politician she treated him—were amongst his 
virtues. She seemed to suppose, too, that it was of more importance to 
proclaim him and herself republicans, in order to secure a favorable hear- 
ing from her audience, than itreally is. Few European radicals, especially 
Continental radicals, come here without the impression that Americans 
share their burning hatred of tyrants and aristocrats. But there is really 
no such feeling. People do not hate what has never troubled them, and 
the mass of Americans know nothing of kings and nobles except what they 
read in novels. They therefore, on the whole, rather admire them at this 
distance. Any unpleasant feeling they have about them is rather one of 
pity than dislike. There are few Americans who would not like to be 
dukes, but the idea that dukes might spring up on this soil and give us 
trouble is one that never enters their heads. In short, though they sym- 
pathize politically with foreign republicans, there is nothing they admire 
so much as sensible and good-hearted people of all political belicfs and so- 
cial grades. But then, whatever one may think of Madame Audouard’s 
opinions, the charm of hearing her utter them is undoubted, and anybody 
to whom it is a treat to hear a cultivated Frenchwoman speak pure French 
with a pure accent and a sweet voice, and see female lecturing treated as 
an art, cannot do better than go and hear her. 








VENETIAN GLASS. 


VENICE, October 29, 1868. 

Your readers may remember a papeg on Venetian mosaics inserted in 
the Nation towards the close of 1866, and I think it may interest them to 
learn the immense progress attained in this and the glass-blowing depart- 
ment of Signor Salviati’s establishment since that date. This progress is 
owing in part to the intense devotion of the artists educated and trained 
on the spot; in part to the capital invested by what is called the Anglo- 
Italian Mosaic and Glass Company, but in reality by Mr. Layard and a few, 
very few, other English lovers of art, who, fired by the idea of the revival 
of these lost branches of ancient art, have spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense nor repeated journeyings to enable the original author of this revi- 
val to carry out his conceptions and schemes to their utmost limits. Since 
I last wrote, the mosaic of the Lord’s Supper, designed by Clayton and 
Bell, and executed in Venice for Westminster Abbey ; a life-size figure on 
gold ground of Niccolo Pisano, from Leighton’s design; Apelles and 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Giorgione, and William of Wykeham, for the new 
court of South Kensington Museum ; the ornamentation on the ceiling of 
the exterior vestibule of the Mausoleum at Frogmore ; the decorations for 
the spandrels and tympana of the National Memorial to the Prince Consort 
in Hyde Park, have been completed and despatched, and the English press 
is loud and unanimous in their praise. These I have not seen ; but judging 
from the portrait of Marco Polo, completed, and that of Columbus, now 
being executed as a present from the municipality of Venice to Genoa, its 
one-time foe and rival, I can imagine no verdict too favorable. The same 
artists are at work as I saw last time in the studio ; but practice is each day 
making them more perfect in the handling of the tiny fragments of enamel— 
the manufacture of which, espee‘ally in the flesh tin‘s, leaves them nothing 
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to envy ona painter’s palette. Scen at a distance, but for the resolutely honest 
lines of the gold enamel background, you would hardly hesitate—not being 
a critic—to pronounce the portrait of Marco Polo an oil painting by an old 
master ; the expression of the features, the flow of the beard, the folds of 
the drapery, are so natura] and majestic that you can’t resist the tempta- 
tion of going up and touching the picture to be convinced that it is really 
composed of bits of colored glass, Passing to the private studio, where 
two artists are at work, one on the face and one on the drapery of the 
Columbus, you are compelled to admit that the beardless face is still more 
expressive and the tints still more perfectly graduated than even the Marco 
Polo. The artist himself is of this opinion, and confesses that he never 
hoped to attain tosuch results when he first manipulated the hard, unyield- 
ing fragments. Oncadvantage in the present over the past is, that whereas 
Salviati’s artists were, until the present year, entirely dependent on the 
caprices of that most erratic genius, Laurent Radi, English capital has 
enabled him to set up furnaces and a manufactory of enamels of his own. 
It cost him much to separate from the comrade to whose skill and perse - 
verance the recovery of the art of making enamel he freely confesses is 
owing, but the interests of his establishment were at stake, and he could 
no longer hesitate. Two of his own workmen affirmed that both the 
chemical combinations and technical operations were known to them, so 
giving them carte blanche for material, and shutting them up in the new 
workshop at Murano, he left them to their own devices, and after several 
failures, all very costly, they turned out cakes of enamel of every shade 
and hue, and blocks of rich blooded agates and exquisitely veined chalce- 
dony, which leave nothing to be desired, and, when the first expenses are 
covered, will be produced for about half the sum hitherto paid to Radi. 
This, of course, is an immense point gained, as, for an establishment with 
commissions pouring in from all quarters of the world to be dependent on 
the caprices of one man for the very dough of which its bread is made, 
was to run the risk of coming some day to a sudden stand-still. One peste 
only are Salviati’s workmen unable as yet to master, that is the celebrated 
avventurino, a sort of gold-specked bronze, whose success depends on the 
paste being fused at the precise second when the gold crystallizes. 
Trial after trial has been made, but the block comes out of the fur- 
nace a solid mass of lifeless bronze ; so that for the time being the art 
ists are dependent on two firms who possess the secret of the useful 
and capricious arventurino. So satisfied are the Venetian authorities 
with these enamels that the reparation of the mosaics in St. Mark’s 
is entrusted to his artists, and whereas formerly he was only called 
upon to supply the enamel, his men are now summoned to work them out, 
following the old designs when possible, and replacing them with new 
ones where no traces remain to guide the eye. The best praise to be given 
to this undertaking is that competent judges are unable to detect the new 
mosaics from the old. 

I have given the mosaics the first place, as I suppose is their due ; but I 
confess that the glass-blowing department is to me far more fascinating. 
On the very eve of our arrival I was attracted by the new shop at the cor- 
ner of St. Mark’s Square, under the Procuratie Vecchie, glistening and 
gleaming with colors as soft and varied and iridescent as the necks of St. 
Mark’s own doves; chandeliers and mirrors, vases, urns, chalices, cups, 
bowls, and wine-glasses—each one seemingly of varied hue and form. 
Here, also, progress is gloriously evident ; the vases of imitation agate, the 
exquisite blending of opal and ruby, the fiamma-smelze and arventurino, 
have all gained in purity and intensity ; the old forms sought for with pas 
sionate eagerness all over Europe, cheerfully lent by the Brussels and 
Brescian Museums, are reproduced with perfect exactitude ; and, in several 
branches of this art, even reluctant connoisseurs admit that the descendants 
of the old Murano glass-blowers have surpassed their ancestors. On the 
morrow I crossed the Grand Canal, and, landing at the mosaic and glass 
establishment, stood spell-bound at the entrance of the central room, where 
the largest chandelier ever produced in glass is hung, awaiting its four 
companions, ere it goes to decorate the ball-room of the palace of Giovanel- 
li—one of the several millionaires of Venice. It consists of three tiers of 
transparent, ruby-tinted branches, each tier separated by exquisite leaves 
and flowers. The three flower garlands that hide the central arrangements 
are a perfectly new invention, and as perfect a success. Though seemingly 
one united whole, the chandelier is composed of hundreds of pieces, which 
are taken apart and packed and put together again with the utmost ease, 
thus rendering their packing for foreign parts safe and of small compass. 
The flower-garlanded mirrors are equally beautiful ; the new lamps for gas 
are admirably adapted for the purpose, while their price brings them 
within the reach of all who have imbibed Ruskin’s just horror of cut-glaes 
barbarities. The workmen have ettained to such definess in manipulating 
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their paste that the opal plates and central pieces for the dinner-table, the 
chalcedony urns and vases, which, owing to their size, were rarely com- 
pleted without some blemish, are now turned out with a precision scarcely 
hoped for a couple of years since. 

Quitting the establishment, I at once took a gondola for Murano ; and, 
landing at a new and much larger building than that of 1866, found all the 
old artists at their posts—the best artist of that year promoted to the post 
of designer and director of the glass-room—-together with half-a-dozen lads 
who promise in a very short time to become as deft and clever as their 
teachers. Five furnaces were alight; the head artist, a lineal descendant 
of the same Saguso who, four hundred years ago, was famous among his 
fellows as a glass-blower, was completing a table chandelier for the new 
Venefian Casino; the second was blowing flowers for the same; a lad of 
fourteen was manipulating a lovely opal vase; the rest blowing wine- 
glasses and chalices ; the smaller urchins cutting and preparing the rods of 
aqua marina and smelze. Perfect silence prevailed, as usual; the bright, 
earnest eyes of each workman watching the forms that blossomed from 
their steady, delicate fingers, the director now and then suggesting the 
possible danger to an almost completed work, or a possible improvement 
in a second specimen. Although the process is now familiar to me, I can- 
not repress the wonder and admiration of the perfect results produced by 
this practised obedience of the hand to the color and form-appreciating eye ; 
for it must be borne in mind that every object is formed by tzeo men—the 
artist and his assistant. Let the assistant present his rod with the stream- 
ing metal at the end in too large a piece or too hot or too cold, let him 
withdraw it an instant sooner or later than he ought, and his master’s 
work is spoiled ; let the master himself blow too hard through his rod, or 
turn it in air a trifle too high, or manipulate it in the furnace too swiftly or 
too slowly, and failure is the result. With the best hands failure is now 
rare; with the lads, frequent ; and years pass before they are able to make 
tive objects of the same size and form. 

The commissions in the glass departments are so numerous that the 
managers are at their wits’ ends to get them executed, as they can take on 
no new hands, only the trained workmen and lads being up to the task. 
The pay is geod--for Venice, immense—one hundred francs per week to 
the best workmen ; twenty francs per week to even the lads of fourteen. 

When I first heard of the Anglo-Italian Company I feared much that 
British practicality would subordinate beauty to utility ; but when, on my 
second visit to Murano, I saw Mr. Layard as eager and intent as Salviati 
himself on the success of a new combination—a plate of milk-white centre 
and purple transparent border—my fears vanished at once. The object of 
this true and noble artist is simply and solely to enable the Venetians to 
recover, at least in this department, their lost supremacy. So far the Brit- 
ish practicality enters that they have wisely separated the artistic from the 
administrative department, Salviati retaining the former ‘and a new direc- 
tor the latter. The packing branch has gained considerably, as, in days 
gone by, purchasers of the fairy fabrics at the establishment were shocked 
and disheartened to receive a box of fragments packed with apparent care 
in sea-weed, or rather lagoon-weed, and wool. Breakages now rarely occur in 
the transport, so that foreigners may safely venture out orders from all parts 
of the world. The London trade is brisk. A branch establishment is now pre- 
paring in Paris and Vienna. Yesterday seven huge cases were despatched 
to Norton, in San Francisco, and I hear that the New Yorkers are begin- 
ning to appreciate Venetian enamel mosaics and Venetian glass at their 
full value. 


Correspondence. 
“YORK, YOU'RE WANTED.” 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Your correspondent, “C.J. H.,” has pointed out an error of a word 
in my review of Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations,” which I am glad to have 
corrected. Instead of saying “in 1832, when the Duke of York became in- 
solvent,” I should have said, “after the Duke of York became insolvent.” 
The trath is, I was quoting from memory (always a bad practice), my 
authority being “Notes and Queries,” 3d series, Vol. X., p. 855, where the 
editor says that the phrase, “ York, you're wanted” was “in great request, 
in 1882, among the creditors of the late Duke of York.” This assertion is 
confirmed by the enclosed note, just received from my learned friend, Mr. 
J. J. Reed, author of “Outlines of Universal History.” The phrase in 
question is certainly a “quotation,” and happening to be “familiar” to me, 
i mentioned it rather in the hope of affording material for a new edition 
of Mr. Bartlett's “ attempts to trace to their source passages and phriace 








in common use,” than with the desire to find fault with that excellent 
work. 
THE EDITOR OF “ LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE.” 

Orrtce oF LIpPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, November 14, 1868. 

(No. 2.) 
Eprror or LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE : 

DEAR Sir : I observe in the Nation of November 12 a communication 
from “ C.J. H.” respecting the phrase, “ York, you’re wanted,” in which he 
says that this “ slang expression never had reference to the Duke of York.” 
In this assertion “C.J. H.” is wrong. I was in London from 1827 to 1834, 
and remember having frequently heard the expression, though not ezelu- 
sively applied to the duke. It was, however, directly applied to his memory 
in several facetious ways on the occasion of erecting the granite column 
called the Duke of York’s Column, at the top of the flight of steps leading 
from Waterloo Place to St. James’s Park, which took place some- 
where about 1830, as well as I can recollect, but I will not be positive on 
the point. The duke died in 1827, deeply in debt, and one of the current 
jokes of the day was that his friends had placed him at the top of the 
column to keep him out of the reach of his creditors, who might, therefore, 
shout out “ York, you’re wanted” until they were tired. 

You are in error in saying he died in 1832, but in all other respects you 
are correct as to the origin and use of the expression in question. 

Yours faithfully, Jos. J. REED. 

340 South Firteents STREET, PHILADELPHIA, November 13, 1968. 

{We do not know what Mr. Reed does with “C. J. H.’s” statement 
that “ York, you’re wanted” became familiarized publicly from the 
musical drama of “ The Slave,” wherein it is applied to a knowing char- 
acter, Matthew Sharpset, a wide-awake Yorkshireman. Apparently he 
believes the suggestion therein contained a mistaken one. Otherwise 
the magazinist cannot be “correct as to the origin” of the phrase. 
“C, J. H.” should have given the date of “ The Slave’s ” popularity. 
—Ep. Nation. ] 














Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS have made arrangements with the con- 
ductors of Littell’s Living Age under which Auerbach’s new novel, “ The 
Villa on the Rhine,” will be reprinted in that magazine in weekly instal- 
ments. Tlie best of all the eclectic periodicals is just entering on its 
hundredth volume, A better than ordinary taste presides over the selec- 
tion of the articles, and one gets in it a tolerably good view of the whole 
field of English monthly, quarterly, and weekly literature; the Conti- 
nental literature is not so well attended to. By the way, the Staats- 
Zeitung of this city, which is printing the original of “The Villa on the 
Rhine” in weekly instalments, pays Auerbach a handsome sum for leave 
to do so; the English audience of the novelist will not, we hope, be any 
less honorably purveyed for. r 


—The Detroit Post makes the mistake of saying that the following 
paragraph appeared in the Nation. It sounds like a precious bit of 
the dreariest of feeble imitations of the London Review's imitations of 
the Saturday Review's social articles. Who did it we do not know, but we 
know that we are not responsible for it: 

“Money,” says the ton, “is rapi ing to be our soli social 
test: at eid thee seaanes and ee i ae which is 
known as our best society. We do not at all enquire whether a man or 


woman is virtuous or cultivated in order to admit them to the sacred circles 
of our élite, but only if they are rich.” 


In our opinion, we are not ao far gone, socially or otherwise. 


—Professor W. D. Whitney’s “ Language and the Study of Language,” 
which is in its second edition in England, and its third or fourth in this 
country, has been, to a certain extent, adopted as a class-book. To adapt 
it more perfectly to this use its author has prepared an edition which con- 
sists of a sixteen-page synopsis or analysis of the work, and which cannot 
fail to be of considerable value to teachers and pupils, as well as to all 
general readers who read carefully ; for it will, so to speak, emphasize the 
author’s style, which, perhaps, needs a little emphasizing to suit general 
readers, who are but a lazy breed, although scholars delight in its perfect 
fitness for the subject and the spirit in which it should be handled. As a 
specimen of the character of the addition, we give a portion of the analysis 
of the sixth chapter ; 
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“LECTURE VI. 


“1, Review; survey of the branches of Indo-European language ; our 
next task a more detailed survey. 

“2. Divisions of Germanic branch ; Low-German group; English and 
its direct ancestors; Frisian; Old Saxon; their fate; Netherlandish ; 
Flemish. 

“3, High-German group; its three periods ; their date, ruling dialects, 
and literatures. . 

“4, Scandinavian group; Icelandic records ; their date and importance ; 
modern Scandinavian dialects. : 

«§. Extinct groups; Ulfilas’s Bibie-version ; Moeso-Gothic ; its impor- 
tance. ‘ 

“6. Slavonic branch ; Church Slavic; Russian; other dialects of the 
south-eastern group ; principal languages of the western group. 

“7, Lithuanic group ; its relation to Slavonic ; source of its interest ; it 
dialects. ; ‘ 

“8. Celtic branch; its present narrow dimensions; its decay and pro- 
bable extinction ; Celtomania.” | 
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Of all future American editions this new matter will form a part, and per 
sons owning a copy of the earlier editions can, of course, be supplied by 
Scribner & Co. with the analysis in its separate form. 


—It appears that in June last a lady—a Briton, as we understand it— 
on a Boston steamer then on its way to England, declared to all on board 
that in her they beheld the veritable “ Ouida.” Still further to deceive, 
this schemer presented to her fellow-travellers many copies of “ Under Two 
Flags.” So Ouida herself says in a letter to her American publishers, a 
copy of which she sends by them to various American journals. She de- 
sires also to contradict a paragraph in a recent number of the Gaulois, to 
the effect that a celebrated mask—namely, that of the admired and myste- 
rious Ouida—had fallen on the nuptial altar when Mrs. Montgomery At- 
wood was married to Mr. Home Payne, at the British Embassy in Paris. 
Mrs. Atwood is not Ouida, and Mr. Home Payne is consequently, and we 
may presume entirely to his satisfaction, not the husband of the mysterious 
authoress. Finally, any one who knows of other instances of “this form 
of literary larceny” will much oblige Ouida if they will send her a letter 
through Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Ouida seems to be developing a 
talent for advertising, we should say. 


—We have just received the last Annual Report of the President of the 
Michigan State University to the Board of Regents of that institution, in 
which he discusses two important questions: 1st, Shall a Professor of Ho- 
meeopathy be added to the Faculty of Medicine? 2d, Shall women be 
admitted to the privileges of the university? As long ago as the year 
1855 a law was enacted declaring “that there shall always be at least one 
professor of homceopathy in the department of medicine.” This law re- 
mained a dead letter, the Board of Regents refusing to execute it, and 
claiming, we believe, that as an independent body corporaic, deriving their 
existence from the constitution of the State, they are ccequal with the 
Legislature, and therefore not bound to obey its behests. In 1867, the 
State Legislature failing to bring the university to terms by paper ordi- 
nances, tried what virtue there was in more substantial bribes, and offered 
pecuniary aid to the institution, on condition that the said law should be 
carried into effect. The Regents took the subject into consideration, but, 
owing to the violent opposition which it met with on the part of the medi- 
eal faculty, attempted to compromise, but in reality complicated the diffi- 
culty, by establishing. a homeopathic school “as a part of the university, 
but to be located in some other town than Ann Arbor.”’ Even this conces- 
sion did not satisfy the “regular physicians,’ who deemed themselves 
professionally contaminated by the remotest association with what they 
denounced as “dishonest quackery.” The question, however, was finally 
settled by the Supreme Court, which decided that the arrangement con- 
templated by the Regents was not a compliance with the law, and would 
not entitle the university to the promised pecuniary aid. Thus the whole 
matter comes up anew. Dr. Haven thinks that the law of 1855 should be 
repealed, and gives several pages of reasons why the execution of it would 
be injurious to the interests of the university and also of true science ; but, 
in strange contradiction to his previous argumentation, he concludes by 


saying “that the Regents ought to respect the will of the people, and | 


must in the end accept the aid tendered by the State on the conditions in- 
sisted upon.” Dr. Haven’s discussion of the general tonic we regard as 
far more ingenious than ingenuous. His statement that there is no such 
school of medicine as “ Allopathy,” but that this appellation is a nick- 
name bestowed upon the regular medical profession by their enemies 
[see also his address, “ Duties of the Medical Profession,” p. 10], is not 
historically correct. Allopathy is only another word for contraria con- 
trariis, an ancieat dogma of therapeutics, which was the recognized 
rale of healing long before Hahnemann was born. and which suggested 
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to him his formula of similia similibus. Stahl, in a treatise published in 
1788, refers to the principle of healing by contrarics as the regular medica} 
practice, and we might cite hundreds of authorities in proof of our assertion, 
going back twenty-three centuries to Hippocrates himself. To speak of the 
regular school of physicians as “ embracing the whole orb of the science 
and art of medicine and surgery” is as absurd as to say that the Church 
of Rome embraces the whole orb of theological truth and saving faith be- 
cause it styles itself “Catholic.” Would Dr. Haven be willing to accept a 
, Romish priest’s exposition of Methodism simply because the Papacy claims 
, to be synonymous and coextensive with Christianity, and stigmatizes all 
, sects as damnable heresies? And why should homeopathy be given, over 
| to the tender mercies of its avowed enemies to be interpreted and repre- 
' sented by them in our medical schools, merely because “ regular physicians 
| profess to embrace the whole orb of science and art,” and “are, by their 
| professed basis of action, forbidden to shut out light from any source f’’ 
Dr. Haven’s own allusions (in his address) to “sweetened water as a medi- 
cine,” to “the unintelligible and incredible dogma that infinitesimal quan- 
tities of our common drugs can perceptibly affect the human system,” ete., 
indicate the spirit in which the homeopathic system would be expounded 
under such circumstances. We are not refuting or defending the doctrine 
of infinitesimal doses or any other theory of medicine ; our object is to ex- 
pose the absurdity and unfairness of insisting that homeopathy should be 
satisfied with having allopaths (or “regular physicians,” if you choose ; 
the name is of no consequence) for its authorized expounders. Such a 
plan would be scarcely more just or acceptable than the arrangement by 
which a Capuchin used to preach in the Ghetto on the wickedness and stiff: 
neckedness of the Jews. 








— As regards the second question, Dr. Haven favors what has been 
called the “ Epicene” system of education, or the admission of women to 
the university on the same conditions as men. We have always doubted, 
and still doubt, the wisdom of this movement, and the experience of those 
colleges where it has been tried is not very encouraging. Thus far it hes 
succeeded better in Europe than in America, as regards the highest insti. 
tutions of scientific and professional learning. This may be due to the 
smaller number of women there who enter upon such courses of study, so 
that the character of the university is not modified or in any way affected 
by their presence. In our country the applicants, being far more numer- 
ous, would give tone to the whole system of instruction. We believe that 
a young woman should have every possible opportunity of studying all 
the branches of knowledge to which she desires to devote her faculties. 
The only question at issue is as to the best means of attaining thisend. In 
our opinion, the most satisfactory results can be realized by the liberal 
organization and ample endowment of separate schools. If there be one 
profession for which woman’s peculiar tact and temperament render her 
better fitted than for any other, it is that of medicine ; and yet it would be 
almost impossible for her to pursue this study in all its branches in the 
same auditorium and dissecting-room with the opposite sex. We have 
before us Dr. Haven’s report for 1867, in which he takes very strong ground 
against the admission of women to an institution “ originated and planned 
upon a different idea,” and declares that it could not be done “ without » 
radical revolution” which would “give a totally new character to the 
university, and infallibly be attended with a temporary breaking up of its 
prosperity and success.” He also cites such authorities as Horace Mann 
and President Finney to show that the consequences of “so hazardous » 
step” would be “terrible.” In the present report he says that “ the moet 
of what is urged against it is fanciful, and partakes of the nature of the 
thoughtless opposition made to what is new.” If Dr. Haven has received 
any new light sufficient to account for his entire change of views on this 
subject, he certainly does not impart it to the public in his last report. 
We hope it is not a part of his new policy to metamorphose what has been 
so frequently called “the great University of the West” into a college 
like Antioch or Oberlin, in obedience to the clamors of ‘‘ those who theorize 
on this matter without practical experience ” (Report for 1867, p. 12). But 
/we have no space for the further consideration of a topic which has been 
| repeatedly discussed in our columns. As regards the literary character of 
Dr. Haven's report, we must say that it lacks the elegance and dignity 
which we usually expect to find in official documents emanating from such 
a source. “ Matters have subsided into their normal condition ” is not a 
model phrase ; and the uniform orthography of “ homeopathy,” “homec« 
pathic,” etc., has not yet been naturalized by Webster. 


—Mr. F. Kapp, in composing a work on the German emigration to this 
country, has judged rightly that without a knowledge of this and similcr 
movements the histary of America cannot be understood or rightly written, 
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To take the nearest instance : a little reflection will convince us that while the 
accessions to our population from Ireland added directly to the power of the 
Southern cligarchy, and enabled it, by means of the Democratic party, to ex- 
tend its triumph, and apparently to render itself invincible, the same immi- 
grants prepared the North forthe ultimate trial of arms by helping to build up 
its material prosperity ; and that, on the other hand, the Irish, Germans, and 
other European colonists together made it clear to the South that slavery 
must go to the wall by sheer force of numbers in the free States. Hence that 
methodical mania for acquiring fresh territory for slavery, and the increas- 
ing violence of the measures in support of the institution wherever planted 
and wherever carried or in transitu. Hence the rapid culmination of the 
conspiracy against the Union, which might have been delayed for half a 
century with a less populous and flourishing North. And again, thirty 
years ago, Brazil, which has attracted even Icelanders to leave their country, 
seemed likely to gather to itself an enormous immigration from Germany. 
Slavery and land monopoly, naturally attended by negligence and bad faith, 
in providing for the new-comers, caused this stream to be almost dried up ; 
it was, in fact, diverted to the United States, and for like causes to the 
North only—showing what slavery in Brazil had to do with emancipation 
here. In this last movement one person has been especially prominent, as 
we once mentioned with due praise. This is Mr. Consul J. J. Sturz, of Ber- 
lin, whose life has been devoted to the welfare of his emigrating country- 
men; who first led them to Brazil in good faith, then warned them against 
it while recommending the United States, and has never ceased warning 
and recommending. ‘There is still a feeble German emigration to Brazil, 
for there are German colonies there ; and the speculators most interested in 
keeping this up, meeting only with exposure and opposition from Mr. Sturz, 
have retaliated with ‘personal abuse and misrepresentation. Both parties 
have resorted freely to the press with charges and rejoinders, and now 
we notice that Mr. Sturz, whose activity knows no limit, has summed up 
his own case in the controversy with Herr Blumenau in a book or brochure 
entitled “ Die deutsche Auswanderung und die Verschleppung deutscher 
Auswanderer. Mit specicllen Dokumenten” (German Emigration and the 
Scattering of German Emigrants, with special documents). We have not yet 
seen it, but we venture to say that it is an authentic and valuable com- 
panion to any histgry of Brazil. 

—The English lists are very full of new books. The Rev. F. Barham 
Zincke is one of the Queen’s chaplains, we believe, and a good friend 
ef America. He is to publish a book full of table-talk collected during 
a winter tour through the South and West. But Mr. Trollope’s latest 
porformance was not of a reassuring kind, nor Mr. Dixon’s, nor is 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s, which fs worthy of his kind half a century 
ago. Professor Pearson has, however, been writing sensibly about 
us of late, and so has Mr. Leslie Stephen. But, unfortunately, men 
such as they are not of the tribe of bookmakers. Perhaps we should 
not talk; we have an ambassador in England worth a thousand of the 
readiest writers for bringing us into contempt. Another of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s announcements will be of special interest to Americans, namely, 
“Travels and Adventures on the River Yukon,” by Frederick Whym- 
per. Mr. Plumptre has translated the tragedies of Aischylus, which 
will be agreeable news to people who know his Sophocles. His pub- 
lisher is Mr. Strahan, who also will publish “The Legends of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table,” a work by an anonymous 
compiler, and one which may be anything, but might very well be made in 
the interest of the public to whom Tennyson has made this great cycle of 

“romance familiar. “The Great Russian Fabulist; or, Krilof and his 
Fables,” translated by Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston, will very likely be worth the 
attention of our publishers of “juveniles.” Mr. Arthur Helps, we think 
we have said before, is at work on a “ Life of Columbus,” which is needed, 
but which he, for more reasons than one, is not just the man to give us. 
His “Life of Las Casas” is fair enough biography, but it is not more. 
Then, for another thing, he is so excellent a smallish Emerson—so far as 
Emerson is a “ conduct of life” philosopher, a Yankee rather than a Brahmin 
—when he is writing “ Friends in Council ” or “ Realmah,” and is so agree- 
able a humorist, that we rather begrudge him to biography. Bell & Daldy 


are Mr. Helps’s publishers, and also are Hans Christian Andersen’s, who | 
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the Hon. Francis Lawley, who writes on racing and shooting ; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who writes on Alpine climbing and rowing ; Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope, whose subject is hunting ; Mr. Charles Mereweather, whose subject 
is cricket; Mr. Edward Pigott and Mr. James Bertram, who respectively 
treat of yachting and fishing. These will not be ordinary books of their 
species, but worth attention. A periodical soon to be issued some of our 
readers will be glad to hear about. It is to be issued intermittently by 
Messrs. Kent & Co., who publish it for certain club-room devotees of whist 
and chess. It will be mainly composed of games and problems, but not 
wholly so composed. * 

—For our religious, or rather for our clerical readers, we mention these 
works, not long since announced by the English houses: “ The Metaphors 
of Saint Paul,” by J. 8. Howson ; “ Village Sermons on the Baptismal Ser- 
vice,” by Keble ; “ Eleven Short Addresses” by Pusey, delivered during 
a “retreat” of the “ Companions of the Love of Jesus engaged in perpetual 
intercession for the conversion of sinners;” “ England’s Antiphon,” by 
George Macdonald; “Chief Lessons of the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians,” by J. M. Deniston; and a 
three-volume edition of W. Carpenter’s “Introduction to the Reading and 
Study of the English Bible.” 


—-Emanuel Geibel, the eminent German poet, having written a festal 
song for the late reception at Liibeck—the poet’s native town—of King 
William of Prussia, in which he expressed the hope of a speedy union of 
the whole of Germany under the lead of that monarch, has been deprived 
by the young King of Bavaria of a pension of fifteen hundred florins 
granted him by the late King Maximilian. Geibel, in consequence of this, 
intends quitting the University of Munich, at which he has been professor 
of philosophy since 1852. The matter creates considerable indignation 
throughout Germany, and the Prussian Government is urged by the press 
to indemnify the writer for his loss, so patriotically incurred, especially as 
advanced age and feeble health would render it a hard task for him to sus- 
tain himself by his literary labor alone. The latest poetical production of 
Geibel is a tragedy, “ Sophonisbe,” which, a few weeks ago, was played for 
the first time at the Vienna Burgtheater, and received with great favor, 
the author, who was present, being hailed with applause on the termina- 
tion of each act.—Dr. Streiter, the Burgomaster of the town of Botzen, and 
its representative at the Tyrolese Diet, has, under the title of “ Blitter 
aus Tyrol,” published a series of sketches of the recent political history 
and of the present condition of that highly interesting, but comparatively 
so l'ttle known, Alpine country. The book is said to shed a great deal of 
light on the system of clerical bondage by which the brave Tyrolese 
mountaineers have so long and so effectually been kept aloof from the intel- 
lectual movements of the rest of Germany, and to represent their hero, 
Andreas Hofer, not as a martyr to the cause of liberty and independence, 
but as a devoted tool of religious fanaticism. As soon as received in this 
country, we shall lay a part of its contents before our readers. 

—tThe Italians appear to be less dissatisfied than we had supposed they 
might be with Austria’s partial restitution of archives, etc., to Venice. 
Another city has also been fortunate in recovering similar treasures. By 
freeing the estates of the Duke of Modena from sequestration, the Italian 
Government has induced him to restore to his late subjects upwards of 
fourteen thousand medals and coins, mostly gold and silver; more than a 
thousant precious stones, of various sizes and values ; and paintings which 
include a Giorgione, a Correggio, and a Raphael. These belonged to the 
Museum and Pinacoteca. The Library gets back much valuable property, 
fifteen volumes especially being precious ; among them a Dante of the 
fourteenth century, admirably preserved, and adorned with a priceless 
miniature ; three volumes of Tasso’s autographs ; an autograph album rich 
in the handwriting of ancient authors and distinguished men, embracing 
several specimens of Savonarola’s; an ancient Biblia pauperum, of great 
antiquity and curiously illustrated; an Zvangelario Greco of the tenth cen- 
tury, etc., etc. These and the Venetian materials together offer a fine field 
to aspiring historians. Trieste, which Italy is loth to consider foreign ter- 
ritory, has just bought of Dr. Peter Kandler, an eminent archeologist of 
the city, his manuscript history of the province of Istria, and of Trieste 
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appears this time with his “Later Tales” (1867-68). “Old Burchell’s itself. It consists of three parts, and is in three huge volumes ; the periods 
Pocket” is a holiday book by Elihu Burritt, who doubtless had in mind | treated of extend (1) from the remotest times to Charlemagne, (2) from 789 
his friend Goldsmith’s Mr. Burchell when he selected his plan and title. | to 1382, when the Commune of Trieste was surrendered to the House of Aus- 
The translator of “ L’Oiseau” is going to give us “ Mysteries‘of the Ocean,” | tria, and (3) from the date last mentioned to 18099. An immense number of 
from the French of Arthur Nangin. What a “ Book of Studies,” by Mr. | tables and topographical maps accompany this labor of a lifetime, which 
W. H. Dixon, is, we do not know, but probably it is a collection of histori- sold for 7,000 florins. The city government was liberal enough to purchase 
. cal sketches. We mention last some books of the special literature of | at the same time, for 3,000 florins additional, a vast quantity of collateral 
‘ sports and pastimes, “They are published by Virtue & Yorston, and dre by | and illustrative matter, such as parchments, diplomas, original statutes of 
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one will now wish that tliis history be printed to preserve it from the dan- | 
ger of being lost or destroyed. 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.* | 


A new edition of Irving’s Columbus has lately been presented to the 
public. A new edition, however, is not what the public want, but an 
entirely new book ; another Life, by another American, is demanded. For- 
ty years have gone by since Mr. Irving first published this work. Since 
then a generation has passed away, and t ie subject, meanwhile, has grown 
into colossal proportions, and into greater historical importance. It is 
not merely the life and adventures of the renowned navigator that at- 
tract, it is the age, with its incidents, in which he flourished that needs de- 
scription. The tradition respecting the appearance of Washington Irving's | 
work is, that it was not so much due to his desire to please readers as his 
wish to satisfy the interests of Mr. John Murray, the bookseller. Nava- | 
rette, a Spanish writer, had recently brought out in Madrid some volumes | 
of voyages and discoveries which contained many things new, interesting, | 
and instructive avout Columbus ; and Mr. Irving proposed to translate 


lisher, however, declined the speculation, but said that if Mr. Irving 
would write a Life of Columbus, incorporating Navarette’s revelations, he 
would most willingly accept the manuscript. 

From this negotiation sprang the Life now before us. Navarette’s pub- 
lication furnished the basis of the plan; the other portions were secondary, 
introduced to embellish the facts drawn from the Spanish source. Hence 
the paucity of historical illustration, but hence the elaboration in style 
and language. The haste in which the task was done is the excuse 
to cover a multitude of historical sins. The literary world was delighted 
with the Life ; it was charmed with the new light in which Columbus was 
portrayed ; but the entire insufficiency of the book has long been patent. 

For example, the author has taken some trouble to present many instances 
of the ignorance existing among the monks of the fifteenth century on astro- 
nomical science and geography ; but it was not the ignorance which required 
delineation ; on the contrary, it was the true state of knowledge among the 
learned. This instruction might have been obtained from a careful study 
of the maps of Ptolemy, and from the expositions of physical philosophy as 
then taught by the mathematicians. It is true the manuscripts of the 
Egyptian were in some confusion, and the sciences, as taught by professors, 
were far from being exact. But Mr. Irving seems to have shunned the re- 
search, and consequently has left cosmography in as much confusion and 
uncertainty as he found it among the illiterate of that period. Whether 
the earth, in its configuration, was viewed as a plane or a sphere, the au- 
thor does not undertake to decide ; and yet no fact in the history of science 
is more easy of demonstration than that all persons of scientific attain- 


ments were then as confident of its being spherical as they are now. From | 


this oversight or neglect in examination the author has been led into sever- 
al serious mistakes. 

The defective method on which the Life was constructed inevitably led to 
countless errors ; it is only surprising that there are not more. Fora proper 
understanding of the greatness of Columbus, and of his achievements, not 
only the progress of intellectual culture in Europe, but the political condition 
of Spain, and the general policy pervading Christendom, required a short con- 
sideration. These have been omitted. The consequence has been that the 
plainest facts are sometimes misstated or misunderstood. Ferdinand and Isa 
bella have been presented as joint occupants of the same throne ; whereas, 
although married, the one was in sole possession of the crown of Aragon and 
the other of Castile. No rights of survivorship could be claimed by either. 
When Columbus made his proposition to them to fit out an expedition, it 
might have been accepted on the joint account of both sovereigns, or on the 
separate account of one of them. At tho time Ferdinand, King of Castile by 
courtesy, was aiding his wife with his chivalry of Aragon to effect the conquest 
of the Moors of Granada. But the war was being prosecuted solely at the 
cost of the treasury of Castile. Aragon was too poor to afford financial as- 
sistance ; and if a conquest were accomplished, all the territorial and other 
direct advantages would accrue to the queen’s separate crown. Mr. Irvine, 
however, states erroneously that it was a conquest by Ferdinand, and be- 
came his possession. Fortunately, by the royal marriage, the Christian 


realms of Spain were united in their councils and in their co-operation ; 
fortunately, at the same.time, the Caliphs of Spain were at discord and di- 


vided. 


* The Life and Vigzages of Christopher Columbus; to which are added those of to prove that Columbus did not understand his business. 
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the Middle Ages, ete., which comprised Dr. Kandler’s collection. Every | 
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Columbus, under the circumstances, addressed his petition to Isabella 
while Ferdinand looked on approvingly,.feeling an interest in the specula- 
tion ; for if it resulted favorably in leading to important discoveries, he 
himself might not derive any accession of territory thereby, but his children 
would reap the profit by inheritance from their mother, the queen. Her royal 


| council of Castile discountenanced the project ; her kingdom was drained to 


the last ducat ; and where was the money to come from? Nor was the news 
of the Portuguese explorations along the west coast of Africa encouraging. 
That nation had been expending funds for twenty years, their ships had 
reached the line, but where were the revenues in return? Nothing was to 
be shown for all their expenditures, and still farther advances were called 
for. The council of Castile unanimously rejected the proposal, but they 
set it aside with reluctance, as business men would resist a rich temptation. 
Yet these are the persons who are represented in history as the mortal 
enemies of Columbus, and therefore bad men, while the courtiers who had 
no official responsibility at stake, and who encouraged him, are represented 
as his friends, and therefore all good men. Columbus, standing by in the 
suffering character of the mildest-mannered man and corsair that ever 


| Scuttled ship or cut a throat, hinted that if Castile would not hearken unto 


dese aiesiiads f We: Mameiy weal tndettake tha wating. The w- him, he must go elsewhere to close a bargain ; to Portugal, to England, to 


| France. Now, the truth was he had already tried them all, and failed. 
| Portugal had enough of explorations on hand; England was too poor, 
Henry VII. pretended ; and from France nothing was to be hoped for. 
But these facts in his frankness he somehow forgot to mention at the court 
| of Isabella. 
| The queen pondered much, and was deeply perplexed what to do. 
|There was no one she could call on to aid her. Her royal council was 
decidedly against the scheme ; it was not within the province of her con- 
fessor to interfere ; for his functions required him to be versed in casuistry 
_and learned in civil and canon law, but not in matters of finance. A con- 
| fessor to the queen was altogether another occupation from that of a con- 
| fessor to a simple female communicant. In one capacity he supervised the 
|condition of her soul; in the other he gave ghostly council of the just 
‘duties she owed to her people. In a word, he was her attorney-general. 
Isabella might indeed appeal for light to guide her conduct to his Holiness 
the Pontiffin Rome. But what advice would come of it her courtiers well 
knew before that step should be taken. 
| Alexander VI. then occupied the Papal throne. He was a Spaniard, he 
was a Borgia, gnd both Mr. Irving and Doctor Robertson before him have 
laid great stress upon the fact that he was also an atheist. But his theo- 
| logical opinions are as foreign to the question as his personal habits ; 
| waether he attended vespers with regularity, or dressed his evening salad 
with oil extracted from olives of his native Valentia or from the more 
distant fruit of Dalmatia, is an idle speculation. No one asserted that he 
was a saint, but no one denied that he was a statesman; and it was in his 
| political character, not his religious, he was to be consulted. He was the 
great head of the Church, the guardian of civilization, the common coun- 
sellor for all Christian princes in authority, now menaced with destruction 
| by the Turk, from the preponderating strength of his armies by land, and 
‘from the supremacy of his navies at sea. It seemed at the moment as if 
the sway of the Sultan would not be checked by the Balkan, but soon 
embrace the waters of the Biscay, the Baltic, and the German Ocean. The 
court of Constantinople had absolute control of the India commerce, and 
possession of the ports of the Levant through which that commerce had to 
| pass in its transit to Western Europe. The tribute exacted from Christian 


| shipping produced ample funds to support the barbaric armies and fleets. 


The balance of trade was decidedly in favor of the Ottoman Empire. 

To counteract these advantages on the part of the infidel, His Holiness 
was intent on inculcating harmony and peace among Christian communi- 
ties in order to ensure unity of action, and he was enforcing by vigorous 
measures the counsel which he gave. He was also encouraging those 
| whose realms were in proximity with the Atlantic to seek for a new pas- 
|sage to the Indies by some new route, which would emancipate Christen- 
| dom from the heavy taxation to Constantinople. The Pope was indifferent 
/what kingdom should make the discovery; it was enough that it was 
made by a Christian potentate. Isabella therefore knew what was to be 
expected, and did not apply to Rome. 

The queen finally referred the measure to an assembly of pious, God- 
fearing men convoked to meet at Salamanca. Columbus was ordered to 
attend to make all needful explanations. The author has presented a sy- 
nopsis of the proceedings of these clergy, and of their ignorance as displayed 
in the diseussion. They quoted from the Scriptures and from the Fathers 
he navigator 
made suitable replics, and the scesions were protracted, The result was 
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what the queen had anticipated ; she would have been pleased if the priests, 
instead of citing passages only from St. Augustine and Lactantius, had pro- 
ceeded to read the whole body of theology ; her object from the first was to 
procrastinate, to keep Columbus in suspense until the siege of Granada | 
was ended. Mr. Irving does not perceive that the council of Salamanca was | 
a sham, but Columbus must have seen through the motive, and was much | 
disgusted. Had Isabella seriously desired correct information, many per- | 
sons in her own household, graduates of Padua, Pisa, and Salamanca, 
could have been found competent to give it. 

Granada at last fell, and now the queen resolved to furnish the funds 
for the expedition. But the treasury of Castile was exhausted. In this 
exigency Isabella declared she would pledge her jewels rather than wit- 
ness the failure of the project. The receiver-general of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Aragon took her at her word. The money was forthcoming 
by him, and the jewels put up; for in those days the money-changer was 
as imperative in his demands for security from sovereigns as the tailor 
from Sir John Falstaff. The author represents this incident confusedly 
and incorrectly. It is hinted that the gems were not pledged and that the 
funds came from the treasury of Ferdinand. But no fact in history is 
better established than that of their being pawned and that the treasury 
of Aragon took no part in the transaction. Ecclesiastical revenues do 
not appertain to the state, they belong to the Church; sovereigns had no 
control over them. But Mr. Irving will insist’ that Ferdinand, the husband 
of the queen, was jointly interested with her in the discovery Hg had 
no more to do with it than Prince Albert of Coburg had todo with the 
Crimean war. 

When Columbus returned from his first voyage to bring back intelli- 
gence of his success, the sovereigns took measures to secure the sanction of 
the Pontiff to the acquisition of the new lands. Ferdinand, says our 
author, despatched ambassadors to Rome to hint he was determined to 
maintain his title to the discoveries, and instructing them to state that, in 
the opinion of many learned men, the possession of the sovereigns did not 
require the Papal consent ; still they supplicated His Holiness to issue a 
bull making a cession of sovereignty to the crown of Castile. A bull was 
accordingly issued of cession to the Spanish crown. It is difficult to imag- 
ine how Mr. Irving, the most elegant and careful of scribes, could have 
written a paragraph so faulty in its grammatical structure, of which the 
above is the substance. Nouns and pronouns are scattered, singular and 
plural, in admirable incongruity, as if stranded by a tidal wave in an earth- 
quake. It is evident he never saw a copy of the bull, and quite possible 
he did not know of the existence of a written petition to the Pontiff. He 
was in as much blissful innocence of all knowledge about the contents of 
both as he was of Ptolemy’s astronomical epicycles. 

It was always customary for Ferdinand to sign state papers along with 
Isabella, even where the subject-matter pertained exclusively to the crown 
of Castile. They transmitted a petition through their ambassador resident 
et Rome, but they did not send a special embassy ; history is explicit on 
this point. No “hint” was given of the opinion cf learned men in fhe 
premises ; but the fact that eminent jurists thought no confirmation of sov- 
ereignty requisite from the Pope was sct out in the petition itself. It was 
not, however, stated as a hint, but by way of a legal protest. The occasion 
that brought it forth was this: For ages it had been conceded that under 
the power of the keys the Pope had authority to depose bad sovereigns 
and bestow their kingdoms on the good, to promote the spread of the Gos- 
pel and ensure the welfare of the Christian world. But Rome had so 
frequently abused this divine prerogative that the times seemed to demand 
the total abrogation of its exercise. Therefore, when a king sent a petition 
for the sovereignty of new lands discovered, lest it might be used against 
him thereafter as a precedent, the writing embodied a protest saving the 
right to question the power to grant what was asked for. In the present 
case Alexander VI. made the gift without a moment’s hesitation ; it was 
in conformity with the general usage; but it wa# made to the crown of 
Castile and Leon, not to the crown of Aragon and Navarre. It was for 
the benefit exclusively of the sovereign and people of Castile and Leon. 
The subjects of Aragon for more than two centuries were as rigidly pro- 
hibited from setting foot in Spanish America as Frenchmen. 

And now were realized the dreams of Columbus and the hopes of 
Christendom. A new route to the Indies was opened. The face of Europe, 
religiously, commercially, politically, underwent an intmediate change. The 
precious products of the East, freed from Ottoman taxation, fell to one-fourth 
of their former money value; the staples of the West, stimulated by the 
increased supply of coin from the mines of Mexico and Peru, more than 
doubled in price in the market. The line of travel for caravans by the 





Euxine and Caspian to the Orient was nearly abandoned ; the ports of the 
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Levant, deserted by Christian shipping, exhibited comparatively the soli- 
tude of the Dead Sea. Nations that had stood so long trembling on the 
defensive against the Turk took heart and became the assailant. The two 
most powerful states, and situated on the flanks, began the assault. Spain 
on the right, resting on the Pillars of Hercules, with her squadrons carried 
the war into Africa; Poland on the left, extending far into Scythia and the 
frozen ocean, poured her battalions down the Danube. In much less thana 
century the Mohammedan empire had sunk to a second-rate naval power, 
and was no longer formidable. In 1490 the Christian faith was in danger 
in Great Britain; in 1590 the Moslem was in peri] on the shores of 
the Bosphorus. Such were some of the effects and mighty results 
of the genius, energy, and daring of one man. In this aspect his life, as 
written by Washington Irving, cannot fill the measure of just expectations. 
It may possess great merit as a book for ardent, ingenious school-boys, but 
it no longer serves as a history for men. 








ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF KATHRINA.* 


Dr. HOLLAND’s poem was reviewed in the Vation about a year ago, 
and now comes a new edition printed on tinted paper and in ornament- 
al style, and illustrated by some seventy wood-cuts. It is the first gift- 
book of the year, and is probably as good—we do not speak of the poetry— 
as. any of the year’s books will be, in America at least. The illustrations are 
all new, and have been got up with more than the ordinary care. Mr. 
W. J. Hennessy and Mr. C. C. Griswold have made the drawings for this 
three-score-and-ten of little pictures. Mr. Griswold contributes only nine of 
them, all of landscape subjects, and all of a certain comparative dignity, 
square, firm-edged, and standing firmly between the lines of text, for the 
army of little vignettes and head-pieces is of Mr. Hennessy’s mustering. 
Mr. Griswold’s landscapes are the best engraved work we have seen from 
his designs; they reproduce his well-known and easily recognizable style ; 
the general grace of composition which he possessts in so eminent a degree, 
his intelligent disposition of the masses of ground, hill and valley, slope 
and plain, and also that meaningless type of foliage and mannered render- 
ing of its intricacy and its general surface, which his oil paintings exhibit 
still more forcibly. If one compares the foliage of the large wood-cut on 
page 259, where the leaves are near at hand, with Creswick’s work in the 
Tennyson or, better still, in 8S. C. Hall’s “ Book of British Ballads,” he will 
feel how poorly the American work renders the qualities of leafage, even 
as reducible to wood-engraving. Mr. Griswold’s somewhat sculpturesque 
love of form takes him as far into trees as a sculptor could go, and gives 
him good ramification and modelling of tree trunks and branches, as in the 
admirable winter scene on page 52, where, also, the foreground detail is 
strong ; and does well by him when his trees are far enough away to be 
mere masses, as in the afternoon picture on page 88. And in the Amherst 
College on page 387, the Road on page 71, and the winter piece named 
above, there is really skilful use of light. This last is probably the best of 
these cuts, and certainly gives Mr. Griswold high relative rank in this 
country as an illustrator of books. 

Mr. Hennessy has no trifling skill in landscape ; indeed, of late he 
shows great aptitude in that direction, and, whether in color or in black 
and white, he more nearly approaches complete success when his subject 
contains much reference to landscape effects. His figures go better into 
the out-of-door scenery than they stand alone. The night piece on page 
144 contains a boat and man showing as a black shadow on the water, 
very well managed indeed, and the boy Paul on the top of Mount Holyoke, 
with the Arabian-Nights-ish lamb beside hiim, is somehow the best Paul in 
the book. For actual landscape work the slightly indicated trees on page 
{34 are very good. 

The numerous vignettes and little pictures in circles and squares are 
nearly all clever, even a bit imaginative,some of them. Indeed, we find 
aearly all kinds of Mr. Hennessy’s work better than his labored attempts at 
complete rendering of the human figure. Not that this is a surprising 
result to come at, but that we regret, in view of it, that he should seem to 
neglect other things for that one difficult and, for most men in most con- 
ditions, unattainable excellence. For instance, the scene on page 40, where 
the mother and son meet, is feebly conceived and not well rendered ; the 
perspective of the room and of the figurs is in every way mismanaged ; 
the mother is rushing with outstretched arms not toward her son, but as 
if behind the door, and the door, the walls, floor, and furniture do not agree 
with each other, and must pass for a dissolving view of an interior. 

The embrace delineated on page 44 seems to be feebly copied from the 
feeble Faust and Helen by Kaulbach. The baptizing on page 78 is a mere 
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travestie of a rather imposing (even judged by the earthly standard) cere- 
mony. Let us acknowledge a little power in the melodramatic picture on 
page 252; but it cannot cheer us much with the hope that the artist wil 
rise with the tragedy part of the play before the hope is dashed by the 
bathos of the corpse-like angels on page 263. It is with regret that we 
remark Mr. Hennessy’s descent below himself; but it seems that in the 
human part of this work he has adapted himself to the pseudo-humanity 
of the feeble poem. 

But it should be always kept in mind how much the artist—nowadays 
and in the modern style of wood-engraving—depends upon his engraver. 
It is not careful following of lines that is alone necded ; in wood-engraving, 
done according to the true and rational way, that is all it would need, but 
the engraver of our time has to express “effects” as he best can, and to 
change and spoil the artist’s conception, if that should chance to be at all 
delicate and rather evanescent. It is in vain, wholly in vain, for the critic 
to try to separate the original designer from the modifying middleman. 
Mr. Hennessy’s drawings may have been better in spirit and in form than 
the engravings show—or they may have been worse—for all that the 
engravings can tell us about them; it is a chemical union between the 
artistic elements producing a new thing different from either. 


OOX’S MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY.” 


THE treasures of imagination contained in the Greek mythology have 
in all ages furnished rich material to poets, philosophers, and men of let- 
ters, whether they chose to regard it as pure fable or as the mystic embodi- 
ment of deep truths. But it was not until the creation of a scientific phil- 
ology within the last century that a scientific treatment of mythology 
became possible ; and when comparative philology became a firmly estab- 
lished science, comparative mythology was not long in following its lead. 
When one considers that the ancestors of the vast family of nations known 
as the Indo-European must at one time have been one united community, 
dwelling together under the same laws and customs, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that we have a right to look for tokens of this community 
of origin in the fundamental religious conceptions as well as in the lan- 
guage. It is not too much to say, therefore, that the demonstration of this 
intrinsically probable theory is the greatest service that has ever been 
rendered to the scientific study of mythology. It has at last placed that 
study upon a sure foundation of fact ; and, next to the discoverers themselves, 
we owe Mr. Cox a debt of gratitude for placing Max Miiller’s discoveries 
before us in a systematic and accessible form. 

It is not to be wondered at, however, that in so new and so fascinating an 
investigation the explorers should be carried in their zeal beyond what is 
reasonable and probable. It is always so with the originators of new ideas, 
and even more with their discriminators than with their originators. Mr. 
Cox would almost give us to understand that the whole system of Greek 
mythology was imported from the distant cradle-land of the race, some- 
where in Asia. Now, surely, if the first fathers of the race possessed this cre- 
ative imagination, some touches of it may be supposed to have survived in 
their scattered descendants—especially in a race so wonderfully endowed as 
the Greeks. Granting all that is fairly shown to be identical with Indian, 
Persian, or German myths, we still believe that the great body of Greek 
fable—not merely in the embellishment, but in the material—is of pure 
Greek origin. At all events, we should be slow to accept such far-fetched 
etymologies as many of those given by Max Miiller and Mr. Cox as proof to 
the contrary. 

After all, it is hardly more in the identity itself of the mythologies than 
in the support incidentally gained for a sound philosophical analysis of 
primitive religious ideas that these new discoveries have at last reduced 
mythology to a science. To take one example, the most familiar of all, to 
which we shall recur presently for another purpose: the identification of 
Jupiter and Zeus with the Sanskrit Dyaus, the sky (Max Miiller, 2d series, 
Lecture X.) demonstrates, what bad been before held only as a hypothesis, 
that the p:imitive worship of the Aryan tribes was that of the spiritualized 
powers of nature. It was a spirit, demon, possessing every animate being, 
' nay, every inanimate object, every action and every operation of nature, 
that the primitive man worshipped. It is this spirit, not the block of wood 
or stone, that the fetish-worshipper adores; it was this spirit, not the 
bull, cat, or crocodile, that the Egyptian held asa god. It is hard for us, 
at our stage of intellectual advancement, to conceive adequately of this liv- 
ing belief in demons which exists in all uncultivated communities. Hart- 
ung, in the preface to the second part of his “Religion der Griechen,” 
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quotes an illustration from the newspapers of the day—an effigy of the Chol- 
era, “an ugly figure with coal-black face,” burned at Marseilles during the 
prevalence of that pest. 

The viyid imagination of the Greeks led them very early to individual- 
ize these demons and clothe them in human form; the Romans, on the 
other hand, until their native religion was invaded by Greek anthropo- 
morphism, retained the more purely spiritual conceptions in fall activity. 
Very late in their history, indeed, we find this same mode of conception, 
not merely in their temples to Honor, Pudicitia, Pavor, and Pallor, nor 
in the recognition of the numerous spirits who presided over classes of 
actions—such as Ossipaga, who strengthened the bones of growing chil- 
dren, and divus Catius pater, who made them shrewd ; but still more in 
such things as the temple erected to Aius Locutius, the “asserter and dis- 
courser,” who warned them of the approach of the Gauls, and that to Deus 
Rediculus—the “god who caused to retreat”—which was erected on the 
spot where Hannibal pitched his camp in sight of Rome. 

The examples given here from the Roman theology prove the inadequacy 
of the natural phenomena alone to explain mythology. “ We have no 
reason,” says Ottfried Miiller, “to exclude in advance any class whatever 
of ideas and thoughts from mythical representation, if it is any way con- 
ceivable that it may have lain within the sphere of the spiritual activity of 
those earlier men.” But Mr. Cox narrows down the entire Grecian 
mythology to the operations of nature, and, for the matter of that, almost 
entirely to the one fact of the succession of day and night, with its sun, 
moon, dawn, and clouds. We have, it is true, many startling corrobora- 
tions of this view in unquestionable etymologies ; one cannot but admit 
the truth of most of the following passage (Pref., p. 17): “ Phoebus (the shin- 
ing one) is born in Delos (the bright land); he is the son of Leto (the dark- 
ness) ; he slays the children of Niobe (the clouds which are dried up by the 
sun). Europa (the broad shining morning) is the daughter of Telephassa 
(who gleams from afar). The cattle of Helios (the sun) are driven to their 
pastures by Phethusa and Lampetié, the bright and glistening children of 
Neaira (the early morning). So, as the sun goes from east to west, Europa 
is carried westward, and Telephassa dies on the western plains of Thessaly, 
just as the twilight dies out in the western sky.” Even here some of the 
etymologies are left unexplained, and in many instances throughout the 
book one is left to guess whether an interpretation is given on authority, 
from a certain proof in the meaning of words, or whether it is not Mr. Cox’s 
own hypothesis. Especially, however agreeable the earlier stories are, one 
tires of the everlasting repetitions. Are all heroes nothing but the sun? 
Are all fair maidens the dawn? It may be the whole thing will eventually 
be proved ; but we hope not, for we confess that, so far from gaining in 
beauty, the stories weary us with their prosaic monotony, and that we have 
no taste for the detailed identification of every incident in the life of Hereu- 
les, for instance, with the course of the sun during a day. And as to the 
heroes, we are much more inclined to see in many of them, with Ernst 
Curtius, “the actual events of primeval times embodied and made living.” 

There is one assumption in Max Miller's system, as laid down both by 
himself and by Mr. Cox, which seems to us entirely inconsistent with the 
fundamental principle upon which the whole really rests—that “as the 
Indian word Dyaus seems originally to have been a name for the one only 
god,” the Greek polytheism, as we have it, is descended from a primitive 
monotheism by gradual deterioration. But what right have we to assume 
that this word did originally mean “the one only god?” We are told that 
sky is its primary meaning ; and it is easy to see how the spirit that in- 
habits the firmament, that lofty, pure, and all-embracing region, from 
whence proceed all the operations of nature, should come to be regarded as 
the highest and most powerful of all gods. Nor is it hard to nnderstand 
how his name became generalized into deus, a god (or rather, in its primi- 
tive meaning, a spirit). But it is not easy to reverse the process, and derive 
the meaning sky from the name of the supreme god, or even the general 
appellation for gods.“ We believe, on the other hand, that polytheism was 
an outgrowth of fetichism, and of the faith in demons—spirits, genii, fairies, 
brownies, elves, gnomes, and by whatever other name they may be called ; 
in other words, that the religion of the Greeks was the result of growth, 
not of decay. “Even of the monotheism of the Hebrews,” says Hartung, 
| “it is maintained with justice that it was the result, not the beginning, of 
, Hebrew history.” 
| _ Upon the whole, we would say of Mr. Cox that he has done the work 
| which he set himself to do admirably well, but did not have a sufficiently 
broad conception of what that work ought to be. In the “advertisement ” 
he quotes Grimm's remark : “I shall indesd interpret all that I can, but I 
“cannot interpret all that I should like.” But in his preface he forgets this 
| Modest sentiment, and tells his readers “the key now placed in your hands 
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will unlock almost every door ;” and in the body of the book he shrinks from 
no puzzle, but applies his one almost unvarying interpretation to each. His 
book is, therefore, not a complete and adequate account of Greck mythology, 
as it is claimed to be, but a skilfully compiled statement of that system of 
mythology which may now fairly be considered the prevailing, and perhaps 
the accepted, one. Take, for example, the section upon Dionysus (Bacchus), 
which one would think, from the peculiar relations of this god to nature, 
would present a peculiarly rich and attractive field to an interpreter of the 
religion of nature like Mr. Cox. But inasmuch gs the history of this god 
contains very little that can be forced into an identity with Vedic theology, 
it is dismissed in less than four pages. Ariadne is not mentioned at all in 
connection with him; his thiasos is not mentioned; there is not a word of 
nymphs, satyrs, or bacchantes ; there is no allusion to the connection of the 
worship of Dionysus with that of Demeter. Unger the head of Roman my- 
tholgzy, there is no account of the introduction of the worship of Bacchus, 
and of those orgies which are so important and significant a fact in Roman 
history. Strangest of all, in a “comparative mythology,” nothing is said of 
the substantial identity of Dionysus with the Egyptian Osiris, nor of the 
copnection of his worship with Asiatic rites. 

Indeed, of all facts of comparative mythology, except these most remote 
and ancient ones which rest upon comparative philology, Mr. Cox appears 
utterly ignorant. Later points of identity, familiar as they are in other 
systems, are wholly ignored by him. No doubt these have been grossly 
exaggerated by many writers; but surely a connection of Greek mythology 
with Egypt, Pheenicia, and Asia Minor, lying almost within the range of 
history, is of no less importance than those relations with India which lie 
far back beyond the memory of man. For the matter of that, grant as 


much as we please to both—grant that the Greeks owed all the material | 
that is claimed by most enthusiastic partisans to Africa or Asia, and.we still | 
that Otifried Miller laid down the true principle in his “ Pro- 


believe 
legomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie,” where, after admitting | 
in prophetic anticipation the principle which lies at the bottom of Max | 
Miiller’s system, that “not merely the language remains from the common 
culture” of the primitive Greek, Indian, and German nations, he adds; 


development.” 


The Indian Dyaus is the sky itself, or at most the spirit who inhabited 


the sky, as vague and impersonal a deity as the Greek Uranus. The Teu- 
tonic 7yr has become a god of war. The Latin Jupiter is a distant, majes- 
tic being, far removed from the passions and weaknesses of men—a true 
supreme god of heaven and earth. Each of these is significant of the 
national character which conceived and developed it. Zeus is equally | 
peculiar to the Greeks, having nothing in common with Dyaus, Tyr, and 


Jupiter except the name, or rather combining all their attributes in one | 
complex self-contradictory nature; the good god to whom Achilles prays, | 
and whose children all men are; the being with all the commonest pas- | 


sions and appetites of men; and not seldom the mere demon of the firma- 
ment, who thunders, lightens, rains, hails, and snows. In all this he is— 
and every other Grecian divinity as well—completely a creation of that 
marvellous race which adored him. 


PHYSIOAL SOIENOE IN ITALY.* 


Tue popularization of physical science—by which is meant the general 
diffusion of an acquaintance with the ascertained truths of material nature 
by methods attractive in form, and expositions couched in terms familiar 
end intelligible to persons who have not enjoyed a philosophical, and 
especially a mathematical, training—is one of the most marked movements 
of the intellectual activity of our age. It is a natural and necessary conse- 
quence, oa the one hand, of the rapid spread of a desire for a wider culture, 
and, on the other, of an accumulation of newly discovered facts and newly 
deduced laws, so vast and so various as to compel men to choose between a 
superficial view of many branches of enquiry and a relatively complete 
mastery’of a single one. The days are for ever gone when one human 
intellect could compass all record ed human knowledge ; and the memory 
of the comprehensively learned man of the nineteenth century is less a 





repository of knowledge than an index to its archives 
The majority of even educated men have not the will, the ability, or 
the opportunity to make themselves accomplished specialists in anything, 


unless it be the arts de panelucrando, and for the more general purposes 
for even the intellectual culture and the refined enjoyments of ordinary 
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life, it is better to taste a variety of scientific and 2 therary viands than to 
confine ourselves to a single dish of stronger meat. The man who has 
made himself familiar with the contents of the latest Conversations- 
lexicon is, on the average, both a more agreeable companion and a more 
versatile actor than he who las devoted a life to the study of a particular 
science, just as he who has mastered the ordinary use of a wide vocabulary 
is, other things being equal, a better speaker and even writer than the pro- 
foundest theoretical grammarian. 

Students who have become adepts in this or that science by laborious 
and exact processes are apt to denounce as quackery every attempt to 
make common to the many a less systematic and thorough acquaintance 
with the phenomena and relations of organic and inorganic being, and to 
deny all theoretical, if not all practical, value to knowledge communicated 
by more compendious methods, and acquired at comparatively small cost 
of time and labor. 

The question of the relative worth of methods and results is as old as 
the most ancient Greek philosophy, and, like very many other abstract 
problems, is idle, because it docs not admit of an abstract solution. We 

| are, in this world of conditions and limitations, usually obliged to enquire 
what, under given circumstances, is practicable or expedient, and seldom 
left to choose what is in itself desirable. Doubtless the strong man will 
find the climbing of an Alpine height worth more than the view from the 
summit; but the weak-kneed lover of nature who could be safely whirled 
to the dome of Mont Blanc in a balloon would be unwise to scorn the 
opportunity because hardier mountaineers think it more profitable to scale 
the peak by the aid of hobnailed shoes, ice-axe, and alpenstock. 

In the meantime, the age has dropped the argument and adopted a 
practical conclusion. Science, or at least the results of scientific investi- 
gation, the leading facts and laws which make up the body of our 
knowledge of the working of material nature, have been popularized to an 
extent which the last generation would have thought impossible. The 
demand for cheap and easy knowledge has created a supply, and the ablest 
| theoretical and experimental philosophers have not disdained to minister 


| to the popular craving, and to aid in the great work of leading the intelli- 
“ But the gods, forms of worship, and myths of the Greeks certainly belong, | 


in their determined form, to a quite different age—a period of individual | 


gence of the masses up to the comprehension of their own specialties. The 
| aristocracy of science, like all other aristocracies, is divesting itself of its 
| prerogatives and privileges, and the world of mind, like the world of 
politics, is becoming a democratic republic. 

The conviction that a nation can become truly great and powerful, still 
more emphatically the belief that states which have achieved a command- 
ing position by warlike exploits, can retain their power only by the general 
culture of their people, is a truth now questioned by none but the partisans 
of the doctrine of ecclesiastical authority; and the diffusion of such culture 
now absorbs the attention of statesmen in a scarcely less degree than the 
improvement of the cannon and the rifle. 

Doubtless in this striving for culture the aim at a tangible result in 
the practical applications of science is very conspicuous; but all modern 
| systems of popular education involve the recognition of a common bond 
| and a mutual relation between all branches of positive knowledge, and 

there are few non-professional schools whose course of instruction does not 

consist, in the largest proportion, of studies which, to the majority of those 
who pursue them, are valuable rather as sources of general intellectual 
power and pleasure than as means to lower ends. 

The Italian philosophers were among the earliest, and have been among 
the most eminent and successful promoters of the sciences of observation, 
and if they were not the first to formulate the rules of the experimental, or, 
as it is too exclusively calied, the Baconian philosophy, they were scarcely 
anticipated by any in the practical application of them. But the power 
which compelled, if not by actual torture, at least by the threat of torture, 
Galileo to retract his stupendous revelations, has always been and still is 
the deadly enemy of the diffusion of all instruction which tends to make 
the layman a thinking being, and until the late revolutions in Italy the 
priesthood had influence enough to prevent the adoption of systems of 
popular education in ali the states into which the Italian soi] was divided. 
It is not strange, ther>‘ore, that up to 1848 Italy should have been intel- 
lectually and politically, perhaps, behind all other European countries, 
with the exception of Russia, the Spanish Peninsula, and Greece. Since 
that day she has mad» great strides, and if not now the most advanced, 
she is certainly the most rapidly progressive of the Continental states. 
Until recently, indeed, Italy has looked to oexclusively to a foreign people 


’| for example and instruction in all that concerns the promotion of her 


higher moral and even material interests; but she is now asserting her 
mental as well as her political independence, and her leading minds are in- 
spired by the conviction that self-developed power is the only power which 
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can entitle a people to be respected, or cven to respect itself. The system 
of popular instruction in Italy is yet unhappily very defective and very 
partial in its application, but it is becoming more comprehensive and 
efficient, and contributions to the means and methods of the diffusion of 
knowledge are flowing in from many domestic sources. 

Of these, one of the widest in its scope, as well as most satisfactory in 
its plan and execution, is the work the title of which is placed at the head 
of this article. The author, Professor Boccardo, of Genoa, has been hitherto 
known chiefly as an able expounder and illustrator of the laws of political 
and commercial economy. But while engaged in investigating and pro- 
mulgating the principles of this great science, and their working in actual 
practice, he has devoted his leisure hours to the pursuit of those various 
brenches of natural knowledge, an acquaintance with which is essential to 


a general comprehension of cosmical, and more especially terrestrial, physi- 


cal law. The volume now under consideration is accordingly, to use the 
words of the writer, “not a patchwork of hasty compilation, but the medi- 
tated and laborious fruit of long and patient researches, of reflection, and of 
personal experiment and observation.” ; 

The work consists of lectures, forming part of a series delivered by four 
able professors, under the patronage of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industry, at the Royal Institute of the Mercantile Marine 
at Genoa, the whole constituting a normal course of instruction for com- 
mercial shipmasters and navigators. The lectures of the professors 
embrace a full course of instruction in nautical astronomy and navigation, 
mechanics and the stcam-engine, commercial and maritime law, and 
geography and metcorology. It is much to be wished that our great mari- 
time towns would supply to their skilful practical seamen the means of 
acquiring as complete a theoretical professional education as these lectures 
and the special schools of Genoa afford to the countrymen of Columbus and 
Garibaldi, and as, in fact, is required by Italian law of every seaman who 
aspires to rise to the first or even the second rank in the commercial 
marine. 

Professor Boccardo’s valuable work consists of a genera] introduction 
and a summary view of the progress of geographical knowledge, followed 
by more detailed expositions of the conclusions thus far arrived at by 
science upon the figure, magnitude, and movements of the globe; its 
geological and geographical revolutions; its waters, its sky, and its 
climate, including the laws of oceanic and atmospheric motion, a knowl- 
edge of which is so important to the interests and the security of the navi- 
gator; the theory and principal phenomena of electricity and magnetism ; 
the relations between the internal constitution and the external condition 
of the earth, embracing what we know of volcanoes and earthquakes; 
superficial chorography and hydrography; mineral, botanical, 
zovlogical geography; and, finally, the relations of action and reaction 
between man and the planet he inhabits. 


This, it will be seen, is a comprehensive plan, and, of course, it cannot 


be exhaustively carried out in a single octavo. But the aim of the author 
was not to train specialists in any single branch of physical science, but to 
furnish the men engaged in an active and absorbing profession the micans 
of acquiring some of the subsidiary knowledge which they need for the in- 


telligent exercise of the more strictly technical duties of their important voca- | 


tion. This task has been ably and satisfactorily performed by Professor 


Boccardo, and it would be difficult to find a volume better calculated to aid | 


the navigator in familiarizing himself with broad views of the sciences 
illustrative of the principles involved in the practice of his daily duties, or 
at least collateral to the theory of them. 

The work is, however, by no means designed exclusively for seamen, 
nor is it even so far professional in its character as at all to unfit it for 


' general use as a convenient and comprehensive manual of the physics of 


. 


the earth, so far as science has yet revealed the mysteries of that most 


important and most interesting study. It is true that a volume of this | 


character, in a language so little known among us as Italian, cannot expect 


Nation. 


and | 
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their relative importance, and show the bearing which gne event or age 
has upon another.” In this grouping, however, which is indeed no slight 
task, the author has not been in all parts uniformly successful. The prin- 

_cipal merit of his book consists in the correctness of its facts, dates, and 
| spelling of names—a merit which cannot fail to be appreciated by those 
_who are in any way familiar with a more or less great number of similar 
productions in our language. It is the greater as the book, in spite of its 
smallness and the unavoidable incompleteness of some of its parts, contains 
a very considerable number of well-selected dates. The style is plain, per- 
| haps a little toosimple. Slightly incorrect expressions or statements occur 
here and there, such as “the relations between President Johnson and 
certain leading members of the state ;” “an insurrectionary movement of 
|the Republican party, headed by Juarez” (against Maximilian); or “the 
ancient empire of Germany was then merged in a new empire—that of 
Austria "(under Francis II.) So also, in an ample narrative of our civil war, 
Atlanta is always called “Atalanta ;’ Hood is made to evacuate it on “ Sept. 
8,” and Lincoln to issue his first emancipation proclamation on “ Sept. 
23.” These errors are likely misprints, as are undoubtediy “ Gromwchow,” 
“ 1862,” and “ Gagocire,” in the concluding part of the Polish history ; but 
even such misprints or misspellings are rare in the text. The separate 
chronological tables, however, admit of improvements by a critical. revis- 
ion. But whatever its slight defects may be, we wish and expect to see this 
manual widely used in our schools. 








The Occupations of a Retired Life. By Edward Garreit. (New 
| York: George Routledge & Sons.)—This story has been appearing for 
|several months past in Littell’s Living Age, which borrowed it from 
| one of the English magazines. It is a very pleasant story, written 
jin an easy, graceful style, abounding in good sayings, in charity, in 
‘common sense. There is nothing in it that can properly be called a 
plot, and very little incident, but a good deal of character<lrawing very 
well done and a good deal of sound reflection on manners and life. Ed- 
ward Garrett is only the author's fictitious name. The story is, in a man-, 
ner, the autobiography of this imaginary person, an old bachelor who has 
lived in London long enough to get rich, and then retired into the 
country and gone to housekeeping with his maiden sister, who is the 
character of the book, a somewhat shrewish person in appearance, but in 
appearance only, her outward sharpness masking a world of inward 
tenderness. She is the author of most of the good sayings in the book. 
Edward Garrett using himself as a dark background against which to dis- 
| play his sister’s superior virtue and intelligence. He and his sister are no 
| sooner settled in their new home than they begin to devise little schemes of 





| social improvement, in the course of whese development the Ritualistic con- 
troversy is gently but firmly touched, and the author’s Low Church procliv- 
ities are unmistakably revealed. Persons interested in practical village 
charity (the city is a different matter) may find very useful suggestions in 
| these accounts of Mr. and Miss Garrett’s refuge and hospital. Some of 
| the minor characters of the book are very pleasant, and one of them, at 
| least, Ewen McCallum, the proper hero of the book, and a real hero, is 
| made by a few stray touches to stand out vividly. It is a pity that we do 
|not see more of -him. The book as a whole is calculated to do good, but 
| less here, perhaps, than in England, because the relations of rich and poor 
in the two countries are so different. The patronizing atiitude which the 
| Garretts everywhere assume is one which hardly the poorest American 
| would tolerate. But the main point,that two people bent on doing good , 
jin almost any community, accomplish a vast deal, derive much enjoy- 
|ment, keep themselves superior to ennui, rob “single blessedness” of 
‘its sarcastic sting, and make it blessedness in deed and truth—this may 
, hereafter be considered an established fact, if it was not so before this book 
was written. 


| 
' 


The Teacher's Guide to Palestine. By Henry 8. Osborn. (Philadelphia : 





a wide circulation in the United States, but it will merit the attention of J.C. Garrigues & Co. 1863.)—This little manual contains an alphabetic 
American scholars, both for its intrinsic merits and as an interesting ‘list of all cities, villages, mountains, etc., of the Holy Land, mentioned in 
evidence of a largeness of comprehension among Italian physicists which | the Scriptures, “ whose sites are actually known,” with the approved pro- 
is another token of the vita nuova now rousing itself to full consciousness ' nunciation and signification of their names, with notes of historical inter- 
in the Italian peninsula. | est, references, and moralizing illustrations. A colored map, which is the re- 

| production, on a small scale, of a very comprehensive one by the author, 








Outlines of General History. By W. F. Collier, LL.D., author of “ His- 
tory of the British Empire,” “A History of English Literature,” ete. (New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons. 18$3.)—This is a very unpretentious and at the 
same time a very useful manual. In very small compass it contains “a 


| is prefixed. This contains all the names given in the book, the size of the 
type, or of the mark which represents a place, being in proportion to the 
importance of the latter. Unfortunately, however, most of the names, 
being reduced, by a photographic process, to one-forticth of their original 


connected narrative of the principal facts in the history of the world,” size on the large map, have become almost entirely illegible by the naked 
from the carliést times down to 1867, grouped in a manner apt “to indicate! eye. The print of the text, on the other hand, is very well done. The con- 
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tents of the brief geographical articles are “ prepared from the best and 
latest authorities, and from personal travels and explorations,” and are, with 
slight exceptions, correct. The names and their pronunciations are given 
according to the English Biblical usage, and not in accordance with the He- 
brew original. Thus, the Beth-Hakkerem of the Hebrew text becomes 
“ Beth-Haccerem (Beth-Hak-se-rem).” The significations are attached with 
rather too much positiveness—as if they were well established in every case 
—and often very strangely, probably after poor authorities. Thus, Ashdod 
is rendered “a wild, open place ;’ Jordan, “river of judgment ;” Lachish, 
“ who exists of himself ;’ Shunem, “ their sleep ”"—while Gesenius translates 
the same names by “fortress,” “ river,” “unconquerable,” and “ places of rest,” 
respectively, and Fiirst by “fortress,” “river,” “hill,” and “uneven place.” | 
How Pas-Dammim can be made to signify “ the hand of astonishment ” we 
are at a loss to guess. Judah is rendered “the praise of the Lord,” and Judea 
“ praise,” although the Hebrew name is the same in both cases. In the 
main, however, this little work is carefully elaborated. 





The Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoieon Bonaparte. (Landon : Sampson 
Low, Son & Marston. i868.)—This is a pretty little book of the “ Bayard ” 
Series, and appears in this country under the auspices of Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. The material of it is collected from all sources, and by older 
readers than this series is intended for will be found familiar. The editor, 
in the notes appended, contradicts the Emperor whenever contradiction is | § 
necessary, and especially, of course, whenever he permits himself to tell 
conspicuous inexactnesses about the English. Napoleon’s innate ruffian- 
ism and vulgarity are not so well displayed in either the notes or the 
“'Table-Talk” as they might have been ; but even the youthful reader will | 
hardly go through the book without getting some glimpses of these 
traits of his character. It might have been well, too, to have told possible | 


young enthusiasts that Marie Louise had, in her husband’s faithlessness, 
quite a reasonable excuse for not cheering “his lonely exile” in Saint 
Helena. The Emperor’s intellect is, of course, well exhibited in these 
pages, and in its weakness as well as in its ee 
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PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 


No Love Lost: A Romance of Travel. W. D. Howells. 

A Day of Surprises (concluded). Virginia Vaughan. 

Beyond: Poem. E. A. Stansbury. 

Poetry of the Alphabet. Benj. Blood. 

Founders of Globe City (concluded). J. O, Culver. 

A Study of Still-Life: Paris. 

Letters on Woman Suffrage (concluded). 

A Pinch of Salt. Schele de Vere. 

One Year More, J. W. Palmer. 

Planchette in a New Character. Sydney Hyde. 

Stonewall Jackson: An Historical Study. Author of 
* Lost Canse.”’ 

The Treasury Department (with portrait of Secretary 
McCulloch). 

Within and Without. 

Monthly Chronicle: Literature, Fine Arts, Table-Talk, 

Current Events. 





Terms—35 cents per No. $4 perannum. Two copies 
Three copies for $10. Liberal terms for Clubs and 
for Agents. Canvassing agents wanted in every State in 
the Union. 
New subscribers for 1869 remitting $8 can have also the 
volumes for 1863, bound in cloth. 
The NEW VOLUME begins with the January Number. 


Now is the time to subscribe or renew subscription. 





JUST ISSUED: = ts” 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
F 


0 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION. 


CONTENTS: 
I. DORCAS BENTLEY: An American Story. By 

Caroline Chesebro. 

Il. A TERRIBLE VOYAGE. 

Ill. THE GARDEN OF ADONIS: A Porm. 

IV. ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON III. By Louis 
Blanc. 

Vv. THE ARP OF. SWINDLING. 


VI. PEARL OF GREAT PRICE.—I. By Mrs. R. 
Harding Davis. 

VII. A CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY. By Wm. I. 
Paulding. 


VIII. SONGS OF THE SLAVE. 
IX. LONELY SPOTS AND PLACES. 
X. CLAIMS OF THE ANTI-BONDHOLDERS. 
XI. REPLY TO “CLAIMS OF THE ANTI-BOND- 
HOLDERS.” By Hon. Amasa Walker. 
XII. THE YOUNG PRIEST: A Tae or Lovrstana. 
XIII. CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT. rus Artist. By 
L. Gaylord Clarke. 
XIV. ON USING STRENGTH TO ADVANTAGE. 
XV. IN UTROQUE FIDELIS: A Porm. By Paul H. 
Hayne. 
XVI. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
XVII. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPECTUS of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
for 1869, with Premium List, will be sent on application to 
Publishers. 

TERMS: 


oar Dollars per annum. Single Number. Thirty-five 
cents. 
CLUB RATES.—Two Copies for $7; Five Copies for 
16; Ten Copies for $30; and each additional copy $3. 
‘or every Club of Twenty Subscribers an extra copy will 
be furnished ¢rafis, or Twenty-one Copies for $60. 
Specimen Numbers sent to any address on receipt of Thir- 
ty five cents. 
Subscrivers will please be careful to give their Post-office 
address in full to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








MESSRS. LEYPOLDT & HOLT WILL 
PUBLISH THE AUTHORIZED TRANS- 
LATION OF AUERBACH’S NEW NOVEL, 
“THE VILLA ON THE RHINE," COM- 
PLETE, A CONSIDERABLE TIME BE- 
FORE IT 1S COMPLETED IN ANY 
OTHER EDITION-BOOK OR SERIAL. 


NEW BOOKS, 
READY NOVEMBER 21 : 


I. 


APPLETONS’ JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 
1869. A Christmas and New Year's Gift for Young 
People. With 89 Mlustrations. 1 vol. small 4to, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, price $2 50. 


Contents.—Our Presentation Mug—Training College for 
Wild Beasts—How I went up the Jungfrau — Prince 
Arthur and the Sword The Cuttle-Fish— Frederick and 
his Page - The of the H 
Fellahs of t — ~ " I 
Incognito—A Child's Faith—The Refugee and the Goat A 
Dog Saving a Ship—The Shark—King Arthur and the 
Giant -The Man and the Snake—Sunday— The Baltimore 
Oriole—Three Pieces of Advice—The Slothful—Water- 
Birds- The Dog and the Water-Lily —Pyrotechny—Marm- 
moth Cave—A Young Indian's Fast—The Gorilla~—My 
Humming-Birds— Hunting the Devil-Fish—The King and 
the Judge—Origin of the White, the Red, and the Biack 
Man—John Groomby’s Pets. 


If, 


WOOD-SIDE AND SEA-SIDE ILLUSTRAT 
ED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 1 vol. small 4to, beauti- 


fully printed on tinted paper, Price, cloth, gilt, $4; 
morocco, $8. Mm 


A charming volume, containing choice poetry from Ten- 
nyson. Howitt. Bryant, Rogers, Dickens. Shelley. Barry 
Cornwall. Edith May, Cowper, and others. Dlustrated with 
e vings by Birket Foster, Hows, Dalziel, Weir, Durand, 
and Harvey. 


If, 


SCHILLER GALLERY. A Collection of Por 
traits Dlustrative of the Works of Frirepricu Scur- 
LER. 50 Plates. Drawn by Frederick Pecht and 
Arthur von Ramberg. With Descriptive Text. by 
Frederick Pecht. 1 volume imperial 8vo, price $20. 


This volume. illustrative of the works of the t Ger- 
man t, Schiller, possesses an interest which may be 
considered quite equal to that manifested by the appearance 
of any edition of a native poet. 

Schiller and Goethe rank in their own country equal 
with Shakespeare. The songs of Schiller are household 
words, while the plays still retain their position on the 
German stage. 

Iv. 

The Fifth Volume of the LIBRARY EDI- 
TION OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Complete in Six Volumes. M[lustrated with Original 
Designs by oe Cruikshank, John Leech, and H. K. 
— and with an elegant Portrait on Steel of the 

uthor. 


Contents of Volume I.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby 
Rudge, Sketches by Boz. Contents of Volume 1/.—Nicholas 
Nickleby. Martin Chuzzlewit, American Notes. Con/ents 
of Volume I11.—David Copperfield, Tale of Two Cities 
Christmas Stories. Uncommercial Traveller. (Confents of 
Volume 1V.—Dombey and Son, Old Curiosity Shop, Hard 
Times. Contents of Volume V.—Our Mutual Friend. Little 
Dorrit, Reprinted Piéces, 


Vv. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By 
Captain Marryatt. Handsomely printed from large, 
clear type. on paper and of convenient size. 
With an illustrated cover. 1 vol. 12mo, over 400 pages, 
50 cents, 

This is the sixth issue of a pees Edition of Captain 
M -rryatt’s delightful novels. It will be followed at regu 
la: and rapid intervals by others of the series. 

Volumes of the series already issued—Peter Simple. 
Midshipman Easy, Jacob Faithful. and King’s Own, 


- 
VI. 


RED GAUNTLET. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Being the 18th volume of the cheap edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels. Each volume illustrated, price 25 cents 
each. To be completed in 2% volumes. 


Vil. 


HOME STORIES. By Cousin Alice. 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


This volume of stories embraces some of the best of the 
late writer's contributions to Godey’s Lady's Book. They 
are admirable in style. and will be read with pleasure by 
the numerous admirers of this most gifted writer. 


1 vol. 


Either of the above sent free by mail, on receipt of 


price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 





90. 92. and 94 Grand Street, 





2 en 
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The Nation. 


A NEW ‘MAGAZINE. 


000 WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


EDITED BY DR. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


PROSPECTUS. READY TO-DAY: 


* The child is father of the man.**—WorDsWORTH. PART I. 

Is it not the fact that childhood is a paradise we all pass a 
through with light and rapid steps; that we love to look 
upon it, however far away we may be; that we gladly C oO O D W oO R D Ss 
turn towards the fresh air that is breathed there, associat- 
ing ourselves with the impressions of that age, so as once FOR TOE 
more to become, for a brief while, children—that is, the 
first among the happy ? v Oo U N G . 

And if it is also true that there is scarce more at- rag 44 
tractive reading for any age than a good Child’s Book sup- CONTENTS : 


plies, then surely those who in their maturity enjoy chil- 
dren’s books need not blush for their innocent taste. or 
pretend that they only read these works in the interest of 
their children, or the children of others. In good sooth, a 


i. Jests in Earnest. 
1. Madam How and Lady Why. 
By Cuantrs Kinesiey, Author of ** The Water-Babies.” 


child's book may be a great as well as beautiful work, and 


deserve a place of honor in our libraries. 

It is with these convictions that ‘** Good Words for the 
Young” is undertaken, It will aim at being such as the 
child can thoroughly enjoy by itself, such as the grown 


2. King Ceorge’s Middy. 
Chapters I., II., ITI. 
By Wr114m Greert, Author of ** The Magic Mirror.” 


3. Lonely Jane. 
By Cuaries CAMDEN. 


person can also enjoy, and, above all, such as the two can 
enjoy together. It will he issued once a month as a sort 
of supplement io “* Good Words.” But while it will thus 
appeal specially to the readers of “Good Words” (by all By Norman Macteop, D.D., 
of whom it is expected to be * taken in *’—the children re- Thread. 
gularly getting their “Good Words” as well as the elders), §. Johnny’s Opinion of Himself. 
it will, of course, be complete in itself, and, it is hoped, By the Author of ‘John Halifax.” 

will gather round it a large constituency of its own. 


4. Cockie Lockie’s Adventure. 
1. His Journey to Seacod Land. 


6. Tumbiedown Towers. 
By Marruew Browne, Author of * Lilliput Levee.” 


7. At the Back of the North Wind. 
By Gzorez Macponaup, Author of * Dealings with the 
The author of Stonres ToLp To a Carp. Fairies.” 
The author of Tuk Watrnr-Bastes, 8. Child-World. 
The author of Tue Gory THreap. By One of the Authors of ‘‘ Poems Written for a Child.” 
The author of DeaLines wit THE Farnres, 1. My Pony. 
The author of Porms WRITTEN ror 4 CHILD, 2. My Littic Boats. 
The author of Tue Uery Duck.inNe. 8. Old Mother Tabbyskins. 
The author of Litureut Lever. <. Zhe Robin's Advice. 


Th th tJ H - 5. Freddy’s Kiss. 
The author of Jomn HAuirax. 
The author of Tae Postman’s Bac. 9. The Bear of the Beech-Wood. 


The author of Taz Macic Mirror. By the Author of * Hester Kirton.” 


10. A Leaf out of Milly’s Book. 
By the Author of ** Nobody’s Dog.” 


{t. Fairy Land. 
By One of the Authors of ‘‘ Poems written for a Child.” 
1, The Fairy’s Nest. 
2. The Fairy’s Wedding. ‘ 
8. The Fairy Band. 


Who are to be the writers of ‘‘Good Words for the 
Young”? 
The following are among the principal : 


And it will be beautifully illustrated, as can well be un- 
derstood when we mention the names of the artists: 


Arthur Hughes, G, J. Pinwell, 
John Pettie, A. B. Houghton, 
Robert Barnes, J. Gordon Thomson, 


J. B. Zwecker W. Small 
. , ’ ’ 4. The Fairy and the Bee: a Do) ag 
J. Mahoney, J. Wolf. od olefal Tragedy. 


12. Finding when not Expecting. 
What more can a Prospectus do to recommend “ Good The Greek Shepl 

ir 1erd—The Indian g 
Words for the Young’? Nothing. It must, after all, be . Gervent. nye The mane 


its own recommendgtien ; and we therefore end by asking By Norman Macteop, D.D. 

parents and others to please look for Purt I. of With Fifty Mlustrations, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, 
GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. from designs by Arthur Hughes, Wolf, Zwecker, Pinwell. 

Houghton, Gilbert, Riviére, Barnard, Wigand, Fraser, 


TwentY-rive Cents Montary. ILLUsTRATED. Sulman, Brewtnall, Dalziel, and Norman Macleod. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., LONDON; 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 416 BROOME ST., NEW YORK, 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





FIRST CLASS—FARE ONE SHILLING (FIFTY CENTS). 


BEING 


ROUTLEDCE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 1868. 
EDITED BY EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 


FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND STORIES BY 


; ro s Ar her Sidney Daryl, Mrs. Lynn Linton, George Augustus Sala 
Fred. Burnard, J. US, Escott, Charles Mathews, William Sawyer, 
mi i W. W. Fenn, Thomas Miller, Clement Scott, 
I . ‘Ban nand, ~ sf peupees., J. A. Pasquier, J. G. Staniland 
ooper, Jcia Hollingshead, Charles H. Ross, Ashby 8 F 
T B. y Sterry, 


Gordon Thomson, Wirgman. 


Author of “The Gold | 


[ Nov. 19; 1868 


“NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED =—_ FOR SALE 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


I. 
In royal 8vo, cloth, 774 pages, price $7. 


/ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAN. Vol. I. Africa. Being an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Uncivilized Races of 
Man. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. With 
new designs by Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zwecker, and 
others, engraved by the a Dalziel. 


| In crown Syo, cloth, guisted’ t toned paper, 929 pages, 


| . 
|POET’S CORNER. A Manual for Students 
in English Poetry. With Biographical Sketches of the 
Authors. By J. Cc. M. — 


n demy Syvo, 904 pages, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $4. 
THE BROADWAY ANNUAL. A Miscellany 
of Original Literature in ens and Verse. With 
twenty-seven illustrations, 
Iv. 
12mo, paper, price 50 cents. 
“THE occt 'PATIONS oF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By Edward Garrett. sey in a large, clear type. 





| 

12mo, cane, price $1. 

THE SEABOARD PARISH. A Sequel to 
* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” Printed in a 
large, clear type. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 684 pages profusely illustrated, price 
“TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS 


| Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curious, 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations. 
Edited by Edmund F pe King,- 


In 12mo, cloth, "price $2 50. 

A HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVEN- 
TIONS. From the Mariner’s Compass to the Electric 
Telegraph Cable. By John Timbs. Illustrated with 
numerous wood — 


In 12mo, Pw rice $1 50 
THE FRESH AND SALT WATER AQUA- 
pet By the Rev. J. G, Wood, M.A., F.L.S., Author 
‘The Common Objects of the Country and Sea- 
i, “etc. With eleven colored illustrations, 


1x. 
In 12mo, cloth, price $1 25. 
A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Part I.. Prose and Dramatic Writers. Part 
IL., Poets. By William George Larkins. 





= : 
In 8vo, cloth, price $3. 
STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. By Charles 
| er Editor of ‘* Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” 
cte. 

xI. 
crown 8vo, cloth, price $3. 
HALF- HOURS WITH THE BEST LET- 

TER-WRITERS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. Form- 


ing a Collection of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent 
| Persons. By Charles — 





n 12mo, cloth, ‘price $2 50. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
and Marvels. By — Ingoldsby. 


or, Mirth 


| rown Svo, “Cloth, price $1 % 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George Macdonald, LL.D., Author of ‘* Unspoken 
Sermons,” etc. 


| 

n 2 vols, crown BVO cloth, price $5. 

| THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. By 
William Gilbert, mas z: ‘Dr. Austin’s Guest,” 


In crown 8vo. ‘ae. price $2. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Author of “ East sage ” “ The Channings,”’ etc. 


In 12mo, cloth, price $150; * cloth, gilt edges, $1 75. 
A FRENCH COUN TRY FAMILY. By Ma- 
dame De Witt, née ee Translated by the Author 
, of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


In 12mo, cloth, price $1 50; paper, 75 cents. 
“ON “ECCE’ HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. 


xvint. 
crown $vo, cloth, price $1 75 

STU DIES. “OF CHARACTER FROM THE 

| OLD TF°TAMENT. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Edi- 

| tor of ‘ The Sunday Magazine.” 

| *,* Any of ths above works will be sent by mail, post- 

| paid, on Seoeipe of price by the Publishers, 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





| 
| 
| 
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"A NEW ROMANCE 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


Author of “‘On the Heights,” etc. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
“LITTELL’S LIVING AGE” 


| Teen = ome announci: y arrangement with 


of Sucrbeche *s works, they will 


» immediately in ” The Living Age” the publication | 


of eal en wor! 


The secs Mouse on the Rhine, 


which is now appearing serially in Germany. e 


The author's last work, ‘‘On the Heights,"’ has been 
ounced the finest German novel since Goethe's * Wil- 
lm Meister.” 

” Auerbach is thought by ary A to eg the first writer of 
fiction living.”-——N. ¥. Hvening 

“ Am the living Eu mar ‘ovetit Auerbach holds 
a pre-eminent rank.”—JV, 

“The | German se vy - these days.”—New 
Haven Palladium, 

**On the Heights’ is the most remarkable novel that 
has come to us from the home of Goethe during the pres- 
ent century.”—Northern Monthly, May, 1868 

“One of the few great works of the age.”"—John G. 
Saxe, in Albany Argus. 


“* The Country-House on the Rhine” 
promises to be a master-piece of the author. and will de- 
rive additional interest from the fact that its theme is to be 

partly American. The publication will be un in the 
vumber of ‘The Liv e” for November 21, and will 
be continued from week to week: until mana Oo 


“The Living Age”’ free to the end of 


the year. 


To new subscribers, remitting their subscriptions for the 
year 1869. we will send “The Livin; Age” from the be- 
ginning of this romance to the Ist of January next /ree of 

rge. 


“LITTELL’S LIVING AGE” 
Will, on January ist next, enter upon its 
One Hundredth Volume. 


It has received the commendation of Judge Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams, Historians Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
and many others ; ¥ it admittedly “continues to stand 


at the head of its 

It contains the bet Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive 
Poetry ; Scientific Bay me ees Historical, and Political 
Information red from the entire body of English Pe- 


riodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes 
every year, of immediate interest, and sojid, permanent 
jue, 
IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 
giving fifty fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more 
three thousand double-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yearly. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


(From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.) 
Pay. I,in Lag ps all the competitors that are now in 
the field, to Gome.t a certa choose ‘ The Li 
. Nor is there, in any library that I know of, 
£0 much instructive and entertaining rea in the same 
number 
( vont ow New York Times.) 


“The taste, j and wise tact displayed in the 
selection of ame shaupall all praise, because they have 
never been equalled,” 

(From the Philadelphia Inquirer.) 

‘“* A constant reader of ‘ Littell’ is ever enjoying liter- 

ary advantages obtainable through no other source. 
(From the Philadelphia Press, 1868.) 
‘* The Living Age’ continues tc stand at the head of its 


class.” 
(From the Richmond Whig.) 
cant en aes cent e regularly, and 
eee eel te wee pep oh mi- 
nent in the general field of human knowledge.’ 
(From the Chicago Daily Republican.) 
we i ol is the oldest, and by far the best, 
concentration of choice periodical literature printed in this 
country.” 
Published weekly, at #8 a year, free of postage. 
Tee od Ag ag ‘Horne’s Introduction to the 
gratis volumes. cloth, sent 


i we aera any one ne geting rd a Club of Five New Subscri- 
For other Club T: , send for Circular. 


LITTELL & CGAY, 
30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


Standard English Books. 


IMPORTED IN QUANTITIES, 
AND FOR SALE BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 





BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. New 
yay 12 new American Maps. Folio, half-mor- 
occo, % 


BRITISH POETS, ALDINE EDITION. Large-paper. 52 
vols, crown 8vo, cloth, $182. | 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 
10 = post 8vo, cloth, $25; half-calf, $40; calf, ex- | 
ra, 5 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 
8vo, cloth, $40; half-calf, $65; calf, extra, $80. 


CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE, Im- 
ane 8vo, cloth, $11; half-calf, $13 50; polished calf, 


DECORATIVE ALPHABETS, 4to, cloth, $3 75. 


3 Modern Alphabets. $225; Medieval Alphabets 
%5; Embroiderer’s Book of Design, $1 25. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
vols, 4to, cloth, $160; half Russia, $ 


ERSKINE’S SPEECHES. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $18; half- 
calf, $24; polished calf, $30. 


0 : wie IRON MANUFACTURE.  8yo, cloth, 


pn edition. 22 


vols. 8vo, half-morocco, $51. 


vols, 8vo, cloth, $40; half-calf, $60. 


GIBBON’S ROME, 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25; half-calf, $45; | 
calf, extra, $55. | 


GROTE’S GREECE. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $40; half-calf, | 

$50; calf, extra, $65. | 
GROTE’S PLATO. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $20. 
GUILLEMIN’S HEAVENS. Imperial 8vo, cloth, $10. | 


KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $30; half-calf, $45; tree calf, $55. 


LEECH’S PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
4 vols. in two, oblong 4to, half-morocco, $27 80. 


am rg ENCYCLOPADIAS. 8vo, cloth: Gardening, 
riculture, $15; Plants, $15; Co e, Farm, | 
cad Vil a Architecture, $15; Trees and Sttrubs, $15. 


MILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Post 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


NEW TESTAMENT. we | illustrated from designs | 
of the Great Masters. 4to, cloth, $24. 


a TUSCAN SCULPTORS, 2 vols. 4to, cloth, 


. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 12 vols. post 8vo, | 
cloth, $15; half-calf, $27 50. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARIES: 
Dictionary of the Bible. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $18; half- 
calf, "ea. 


— Dictionary. 8vo, cloth, $4 50; half-calf, 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. Post 8vo, cloth, $3; half- 
calf, $5. 


’ 


Greek and Roman Antiquities. Svo, half-calf, $10. 
Greek and Roman Geography. 2 vols. Svo, half-calf, 


Greek ond Bowne Biography and Mythol 8 vols. 
8vo, half-calf, $30. ° ad 


— — OF NATIONS. §&vo, cloth, $7 50; 
SORIVENER'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


WORDSWORTH'S GREECE. 600 plates. Imperial 8vo, 
joth 


= LIFE OF HANS HOLBEIN. 4to, cloth, 


ae NORTHERN ! en 8 vols. crown 
8vo, half-morocco, $7 50 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HAPPY HOURS. A new Singing Book for 
ae and Academies. By Howanrkp KinesBury and 
A. A. GRALBY, authors of ** Happy Voices,” etc. 


Price 50 cents. Schools supplicd at liberal rates. 
CARMINA YALENSIA. A new Collection of 
American College Songs and Music. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
STOECKEL’S “SACRED MUSIC.” A collection 
of original tunes for choirs. By Gustave I. Stoeckel, 


Professor of Music in Ss College. 
Price in cloth $2 25 > bend es covers $1 50. 


All our Books sent by mail on receipt of price. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers 


16mo, cloth, 








DELAMOTTE’S ALPHABET BOOKS, Oblong 4to, - mg } 
Primer of Mumination, $4 50; Ornamental Alphabe | 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 3| 


FOSS'’S LIVES OF THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. o| 


A NEW VOLUME BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
90, 92, and 94 GRAND STREET, N. Y., 
Wr Pusuisn, Nov. 21, 


|PRINCE EUGENE AND HIS TIMES. 
By Lovursa M(wipacs, 
“Translated by A. de V. Chaudron, translator of “* Joseph I. 
and his Court.” 
1 volume octavo, with eight Illustrations by Gaston Fay. 
Price, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 





“The romantic life of the heroic Prince Eugene of Savoy 
is as fascinating as any work we have read. The incidente 


16 vols. crown therein related are drawn from the life."’ 


“No volume which she has issued will create a greater 


' sensation." 


“The events of history, which are interwoven in the 


| romances she has written, are not distorted and falsified 


for the purpose of making a sensation, but are presented 
| with a truthfulness which gives a solid value to the series.” 
*,* Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


THE GEM OF F THE SEASON. 
ON WEDNESDAY WE SHALL PUBLISH 


RURAL POEMS. 


By Wriu1am Barnes. 
| With 12 full-page illustrations by Homer and Billings, and 
illuminated title. 
One square 16mo volume, bound in bevelled cloth, gilt 
edges, price $2 50; morocco, $5. 








For a gift nothing can be more charming than this little 
volume, and the very low price it is sold for places it with- 
in the reach of all. 

The Saturday Review says Barnes is “One of the most 
original, and within his own range one of the most fault- 
less, of English poets."’ And the London Review says the 
poems ** breathe the spirit of true poetry, and are invested 
with a simple beanty which is their greatest charm ;” 
while the Pall Mail Gazette closes a very flattering notice 
in these words : 

“The vale and the village are his world, and he makes 
us familiar with every lane and copse and hill; he laughs 
with the beauty in every farm-house, and knows the story of 
every cottager's family. His language,direct and simple, aid- 
ed by the ingenious structure of the verse, lends itsel admir- 
; ably to the scenes which he delineates. It is the homely 
| healthy language of his native country side, only p purified 
| and clarified by good taste and feeling ; like brook water 
| coming to one over beds of golden gravel.” 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


___ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


: An Answer to Strauss. By 
MBeliate re of PPP i, Librarian at Tiibingen. 
orcs 


F h 

+4 ra tp,a. Man ofthe Moris ite gi OO BO. 
me. Fs ne Man.) By THEroPrHILUs ot 
he < eAUthRg of the Cospels. By A 


i oe Li From the tin of 
Bos Waeansone. Sica 75 cents, ly 


A Berea Poaloe. Yas OATS UPN: internal Sense. 

Swedenborg, the — By R. L. 
T Ph.D. 

Who was "swedenborg ? By Rev. 0. P. 
Hriuer, London, Price, 50 ce 

hos Binge mag 4 "Solomon. By Rey. T. O. 

The Growth wth of th the ne Mind. By Sampson Regp. 


C, Scrrener & Co. 
J. B. Livprncort & Co, 


Nicnoits & Noyes. 
CLaxtTon, Remsen & Hav- 
FPELFINGER. 


S. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to tedch him How To sTUDY. This is done 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 





678 Broadway, New York. 


and educated aright. 








24 The Nation. 








CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 


[From the London Saturday Review } | {From The North American Review.} 

A volume of “ Critical and Social Essays” reprinted from the New York The reputation which Tue Nation has justly acquired during the last 
NATION would do credit to some of the best of our own journals and mag- | two years, not only for the general ability with which it is conducted, but 
azines. They are lively without flippancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and | also for the unnsual literary merit of many of its articles, will be extended 
deal with some of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee tastes and and confirmed by the publication of this little volume. It contains twenty- 
habits in the best possible spirit ; neither defending them nor speaking of five essays, by various bands, and on a great variety of topics of present 
them with unworthy self-abasement, but generally endeavoring to trace interest. All are entertaining, clever, and well written ; and some of them 
them to their origin in the social and economical condition of the people. | deserve the higher praise of being the condensed statement of vigorous 
The fondness of Americans for travelling, their alleged habits of extrava-— thought upon questions of practical importance. The value of these essays 
gance, their distaste for horsemanship and preference for driving, their | is not purely literary, but consists much more in the reflection they afford 
eccentricities of pronunciation, their partiality for black broadcloth, are one of the best thinking and temper of the times in their sympathetic and in- 
and all treated in a manner guitable to the subject, not making too much | telligent criticism of prevailing forms of life. 
of trivial things, but fiading in them reasonable traces of some deepernation- § We trust that this is but the first of a series of similar volumes. THE 
al characteristic. | NaTION has a right to count on long life. It fairly represents, as no other 

[From the London Pall Mall Gazette.] of our weekly journals does, the best thought and culture of America. It 

These essays are a reprint from the New York NaTION—a newspaper is in the worthiest sense American in tone and principle. It has already 
which has done much to show that American journalism may attain a far done good work in raising the standard of political discussion and social 
higher level than that to which we have hitherto been accustomed. It is and literary criticism. It deals with public questions with entire indepen- 
written by men of ability for a cultivated audience, and is free from those dence and masculine common sense. There is now no better political writ- 
appeals to popular ignorance and prejudice which deface the pages of most ing than is found in its columns—writing which gives evidence of rare 
of its contemporaries. Political opponents will, of course, be apt to judge mental discipline and fairness, and special training in political science, and 
hardly of a paper with a decided line of politics ; but candid opponents must is the expression of strong convictions deliberately formed, and maintained 
admit that it defends its principles, erroneous as they may be, with con-| with dignity and moderation. The contrast which THe Nation thug 
sistency and dignity. | affords to the common run of newspapers is very striking. Its opinions on 

The present publication has, however, little direct reference to political the matters which it treats carry weight with readers capable of appreciat- 
questions. It is an attempt to supply in America social articles of the pat-| ing sound argument and well-matured opinion. It has already acquired an 
tern of which The Saturday Review set the first example. The subjects of influence of which it may be proud, and yet it has but just entered on its 
some of the essays may be inferred from their titles, ¢. g., “Critics and Criti- | career. 
cism,” “Clergymen’s Salaries,” “ Popularizing Science,” “ The Good Old | 
Times,” ‘“ Waste,” “ Dress and its Critics,” the “ Social Influence of the 
National Debt,” “‘ American Reputations in England,” etc., etc. If we were 
to give a general estimate of their merits, we should say that they are far 
from equal in polish and brilliancy of expression to the better writing of the 
paper which it has taken for its model. At the same time, they are gener- 
ally sensible, well expressed, and, in short, such articles as may be read with 
pleasure and a fair amount of solid profit. 

The question raised by the volume is, in fact, whether America is at 
present capable of seriously rivalling the literary products of the Old World. 
In time they may go entirely ahead of us, and discover parte o¢ literature 
hitherto unsuspected ; but the immediate question i: cu: ‘he anything 
equel to the best English periodical writing? Andtl is ve 'tio:  -xplicitly [From The Massachusctts Teacher. 
discussed in an essay which to Englishmen is, perkaj :,th» nog cresting) We have no connection or even acquaintance w) © the conductors of 
in the book, entitled “ Why we have no Saturday R vies” . . : | Tae Nation, but we have more than once commend .. it to the attention 

However this may be, the existence of THE Natic .; itse.f seems ‘. prove | of our readers, because we think that a paper wh: « endeavors to discuss 
that it is possible for a journal of a really high class to thrive very sa:isfac-| the religious, moral, social, political, and literar, topics of the dayina 
torily in New York. The remaining essays in this volume, which we have dignified and impartial spirit commends itself iv an especial r1anner to the 
not space to examine in more detail, show abundant common sense and | support of teachers, and because we do not see how any teacher who can 
sound principle expressed in excellent English. If they are not polished affurd it, and who desires to keep abreast wit’: the times, can Cispenee with 
quite up to The Saturday Review pitch, they are, nevertheless, very good ‘such a paper. We have no respect for the narrow tone which is too apt to 
reading of the kind, and much in advance of anything that we have seen in characterize sectarian organs; and thc newspapers of the day, with some 


[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 


These brief papers very fairly represent the quality of the excellent 
journal from which they are taken, and treat subjects suggested by literary 
events and social characteristics with a bright intelligence and an artistic 
feeling only too uncommon in our journalism. ‘ 

In fine, we like all these articles from THe Nation ror the reasons that 
| we like Tae NATION itself, which has been, in a degree singular among 
| newspapers, conscientious aad candid in literary matters; while in affairs 
of social and political interest it has shown itself friendly to everything that 
‘could advance civilization, and notably indifferent to the claims of persons 
and parties. 


[Nov. 19, 1868 


other American papers. We sincerely wish that THe NATION may go on 
and prosper, and that its example may result in raising the standar? of 
American journalism, 

[From The New Englander. | 


We are glad to avail ourselves of the occasion offered by these sensible 


and agreeable essays, which are selected from the columns of THE NATION, | 
to express the satisfaction which all educated men must feel in the estab. 


lishment of a weekly journal so able, and at the same time so moderate and | 
high-toned, as THE NATION has thus far proved itself to be. The combina- 
tion of literary and political discussions of so uncommon excellence, free | 
from vulgarity and flippancy, may almost be said to mark an epoch in 
American jourpalism. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. 


admirable exceptions, are hardly worthy of more than a passing glance at 


‘the news. A paper which comes weekly, in handsome and convenient form, 
| with carefully prepared discussions of the interesting topics of the hour, 


commends itself, whether we always agree with its opinions or not, to the 
patronage of all who wish to promote the elevation of the tone of our news- 
paper press. ‘ 

The neat little volume is a collection of the best essays that have ap- 
peared in the paper during the last two years. Some of the topics are: 
“Critics and Criticism,” “ Popularizing Science,” “Tinkering Hymns,” 
“Dress and its Critics,” “ Waste,” “‘ Raads,” “A Plea for Culture,” etc., 
etc. It is very good reading, and the publishers are ready to send it as 
a premium for any two new subscribers, 


Price, Si 50. 
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SPLENDID NEW GIFT-BOOK: 


THE BIRD. 


By Juizs Micne.er, author of ‘History of France,” etc’ 





This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and 
ten exquisite engravings, , 4 GracomELu, Doré’s col- 
laborateur on his celebrated Bible. 

Price—Muslin extra, bevelled - - - - $6 
“Turkey Mor. extrauntiqune - - - 10 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Saturday Review. 

“The French—as in other things. so in science—have a 
knack which we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have 
contrived to write scientific books in a poetical fashion and 
with a certain bouquet, as it were. of sentiment, and a kind 
of glitter and ie which is far from us, e feel this 
in looking at Michelet’s ‘The Bird,’ which is graceful and 
airy in style, and is illustrated in quite the same spirit.” 

The Art Journal. 

“It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable 
volume to think over. . . . It was a wise. and we can- 
not doubt it will be a profitable, duty to — it here, 
where it must take a place second only to that it occupies 
in the language in which it was written. The engravings 
on wood are of a very masterly character; they are all 
first-class, admirably howe, and exquisitely engraved ; 
they may be classed, indeed, with the best ,productions ° 
the art that have been produced in our age. 


The Art Journal (Second Notice). 

“Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, 
been more exquisitely illustrated by wood engraving than 
the whole of these designs by M. Giacomelli, who has 
treated the subject with rare delicacy of pencil. and the 
most charming poetical feeling—a feeling perfectly in har- 
mony with the written descriptions of M. Michciet him- 
self.” 





Ttustrated London News, 
“One of the most charming books we have lately re- 
ceived—certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less 
worthy of meditation.” 


Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 
* Paris, 10th January. 1868, 

‘* GENTLEMEN: I[ have hitherto had no faith in translations, 
but your excellent translator has reconciled me to them. 
As far as I can judge, his work is exceedingly well done. 

* The illustrations are admirably — with a softness 
rarely shown in our French engravings. 

‘I am much flattered by the extreme care you have be- 
stowed upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also de- 
lighted te see it so beautifully produced. Accept of our 
thanks and cordial greeting. - J. MICHELET. 

“To Tuomas NELson & Sons. 

*,* Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York. 





AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS, 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ne & SON, 


Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 


Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
Bib ____ Wand 12 German Street, Baltimore. 
ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C co., 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


©, tt t3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





Ss. Gc. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prnz Street, New Yorks, 


___ BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. _ 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 WeryzBosser Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of ‘“‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathanicl Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water. 


man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 


4i Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location. and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parke, 

s, including the ing-out of Towns, V . 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. = . 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 

. o has — opened for his Fall 
traf 2, FARRE STAT VELVET, BRUSSELS, 
8-PLY and or INGRAIN CARPETS. 5,000 
of OIL-C , from 8 to 24 feet wide, LACE CURT. 8, 
WINDOW-SHADES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, etc.. 
ete. FURNITURE- The Largest Assortment of Rich and 
am ee dae teers scat Si Se 

" eep, e 
best of Parlor and Bedroom SUITS, etc., to be found 
anywhere; all man: under his own supervision, 
and warranted to his customers, at 

486 and 488 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
and 267, 269, and 271 West Thirty-fifth Street—adjoining. 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, COMFORTABLES. SHEET- 
INGS, and FEA’ BEDDING at very low prices. 


- HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both Term 
opens December 28, 1868. —- 








REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO.. 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, CLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 

ETC., BTC., 
ALL AT VERY Low PRICEs. 


~NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
Patented August 14, 1966. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone atly superior in 
quality and power to that of the ordinary Piano. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 
———s and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
ieved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantce of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our pati ons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties prenes 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassrrt’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Bassirt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Bassrrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

B. T. Bassrrr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bansrrr’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
44 West Street, New York. 
CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Writing Desks a Specialty. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 





OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868............. $614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization........ $941,059 30 





B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO,, 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MADAME THERESE; ae 
Or, the Volunteers of ’'92. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
With ten full-page illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 


“The simplicity, the truthfulness, the vivid realism of | 
these stories are beyond all praise, Of their kind nothing | 
could be superior.”—London Morning Star. 


‘Madame Therese ; or, the Volunteers of 1792," is the 
story of a vivundiére in the army of the Moselle—a division | 
of the Republican forces--left for dead on the battle-field 
of Anstatt, rescued and brought back to life by a brave 
German doctor. The story abonnds in graphic pictures of 
country life on the borders of France, and is one of the | 
most charming of modern fictitious productions. 





Nore.—Messrs. Erckmann and Chatrian are among the | 
most popular of modern French novelists. Many of their | 
works have reached a sale of fifteen or twenty thousand | 
copies in the original, and each new production adds to the | 
reputation of ite authors. They are all characterized by | 
perfect purity of tone, by tenderness of sentiment and | 
charming simplicity of style, while the stirring | 
scenes which were transpiring during the times in whic 
their plots are laid are most vividly and — por- | 
rayed. Other novels of this series will be pub oud 
shortly. 

| 


BRIGHTWOOD EDITION OF 


DR. J. GC. HOLLAND'S (Timothy Tit- | 
comb’s) SELECT WORKS. | 
In 6 vols, 16mo, cabinet size, printed from new stereotype 
plates upon tinted wove paper. 
The continued demand for the more popular of Dr. Hor 
LAND’s works has induced the preparation of an edition in 
this unique and attractive form. It includes: 
BITTER-SWEET - 


- gi 
KATHRINA - .« ; 48 
LESSONS IN LIFE - . 16 


GOLD-FOIL - 
TITCOMB'S LETTERS 
PLAIN TALKS -_ - - . 


N. B.—When purchased separately, these volumes will | 8T® 


be sold at the prices named above. In sets they will be 
furnished for $9. 


PROF. PORTER’S MENTAL SCIENCE. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT; with an introduction upon 
te and the Human Soul. By Prof. Noan | 
tong -D., of Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo, nearly 700 
pages, $0. 





| 


This is by far the most thorough and comprehensive 
work upon mental science ever published in this country. 
It is pronounced and positive against the materialistic ten- 
dencies of the cerebral and physiological schools of Mill 
and Bain, and aims to guide the more advanced students 
to a clear understanding and a just estimate of the ques- 
tions which have perpetually reappeared in the history of | 
Philosophy. The typographical arrangement of the volume | 

the more important principles and facts being in larger | 
print—adapts it for use as a text-book, while its fulness of 
° ee makes it invaluable to all interested in Mental | 

cience. 


{From the New York “Evening Post.) 
oa Bt ty me the | comes treatise ofthe kind in | 
glish language, and is probably th i 
and intelligible in any languege.” alte 


DR. BUSHNELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. By Horace Busn- 
— SS == Y Tween New Life,” ** Nature 
an e Supernatural,” * ” 
— gd ork and Play,” etc. Cas} 


These essays cover a wide range of topics under the gen- 
eral subject to which they are devoted, and all are distin- | 
guished by that originality“and vigor -which ‘have secured | 
for their ‘author the=foremost {position Zamong~ American | 
writers and thinkers, wa 

DR. BUSHNELL’S WORKS, | 

Each 1 vol. 12mo, in Uniform Binding: 
SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE gel» 
NATURE AND THE SUPERNAT 
VICARIOUS SACRIFICE ORAL 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE .- - - 
CHARACTER OF JESUS - - 
WORK AND PLAY - : ° 
CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION 


j 
| 
| 
| 


LYRA SACRA AMERICANA; 

Or, Gems from American Sacred Poetry. Selected and ar- 
ranged, with notes and biographical sketches, by CHARLES 
DEXTER CLEVELAND, author of ‘‘ Concordance to Milton’s 
Poetry,” etc. 1 vol. square 16mo, cloth, gilt, $2 50. 


Prof. Cleveland's cultivated critical taste and his thor- 
ough acquaintance with the whole range of American sa- 
cred poetry give every assurance needed of the compiete- 
ness and value of this selection. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
KATHRINA; 
Her Life and Mine, in a Poem. 
By J. G. HOLLAND 
(Timothy Titcomb). 


WITH SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, ExeEcUTED IN THE 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
BY W. J. HeENNEssy and C. C. Griswoip. 
Engraved by W. J. Linton. 


On large paper, uniform with “ Bitter-Sweet’’ and ‘* Folk 
Songs.”’ Small 4to. Extra cloth, in case, $9; turkey 
morocco antique, or extra, in case, $12. 


This is one of the most elegantly illustrated volumes 
ever produced in this country. The designs have been 
drawn and engraved by artists who have no superior in their 
respective departments. The numerous illustrations inter- 
pret with great accuracy of detail, perfect fidelity to Na- 
ture, and wonderful freshness and tenderness of feeling, 
the numerous picturesque passages and touching scenes in 
real life in which ‘‘ Kathrina’’ abounds. In size and style 
this edition of ‘‘ Kathrina” is uniform with the illustrated 
‘ Bitter-Sweet,”’ to which it is designed to be a companion 
volume, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


* The beautiful designs by Hennessy and Griswold, en- 

ved in a masterly manner by W. J. Linton, tell the 
story of the book more vividly than the author does. . . 
The tender -~ and quiet beauty of Griswold’s bits of 
New England scenery. . . . Hennessy’s pictures are 
full of character and individuality. Mr. Linton has seldom 
done better work than he has put into this volume. The 
illustrations exhibit his power in all its variety—now full 
of grace and tenderness, now of strength and breadth. 
There seems to have been the most delightful harmony be- 
tween the illustrators and the engraver, and the result is a 
work of which every one concerned in it has a right to be 
proud.”—New York Times. 

‘We cannot speak too admiringly of the rich attire in 
which ‘ Kathrina’ here appears to us. The cream-tinted 
and heavy paper, clear type, and Purple and gold binding, 
leave nothing to be desired he engravings also are 

d, and some of them fine works of art. It will doubt- 
ess be in wide demand as a holiday gift book.”’-— Albany 
Evening Journal, 


**A book which will have few rivals in beauty or intrin 
sic merit among the publications for the holiday season.” 
—Boston Traveller. 


“One of the gems among our Christmas books,”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


‘** Cannot fail to be one of the most popular books of the 
approaching holiday season.”’— Boston Transcript. 


ALSO JUST READY: 
=“ PROGRESS OF NATIONS (Second 
es - . - - - - - . - 
PAEZ’S ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
Illustrated SSE et ee a PP ee 
COOLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 149 Ilus- 
trations - - - . - . - e e 50 
DALGLEISH’S GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS - 95 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
WHITNEY’S LANGUAGE AND ITS STUDY, with 
Analysis - - - - - - - 50 
a ADAMS'S THANKSGIVING - - - 00 
50 
YER- - <- - 00 
TRENCH’S ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT 50 
Any of these books sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt 
of the price, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 
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MRS. SECRETARY McCULLOCH’S 
REPORT. 
NO DECLINE IN HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Ten years ago 1 purchased a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, and have had it in constant use in my family 
since. We used it during the war to make clothing for our 
volunteers in the service and for the hospitals, and this 
work was very heavy, being coarse woollen and cotton fa- 
brics. It is still in good working order, nothing having 
been broken but a few needles. 

You are welcome to use my name in your recommenda 


tions. 
MRS. HUCH McCULLOCH, 
Wife of Secretary U. 8. Treasury, Washington. 
To Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson.—[ xpress. 


UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
- COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


(KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME), 











691 Broapway, NEAR FovurtH STREasT 


NEW YORK. 


ents for the American ‘ Waltham ” Watch. Im re 
seamen peter eae een 
Jewe , and solid ** > 
‘Our Gola Cada of Se eee. and we sell at the 
1 t price, quality co ered. 
Revers articis of Silver Ware has BengpicT BROTHERS 
stamped upon it, and is guaranteed to be equal to English 


manufacture. 

WATCHES—not only of the celebrated American 
‘‘ Waltham Watch Company, but the finest of European 
manufacture. 

Watches for Horses, Watches that Wind and Set 
without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Watch 
made especially for us, in Europe, which has the name of 
BENEDICT BROTHERS upon it--a PERFEUT TIME-KEEPER. 

*,* Very special attention is given to Repairing. and 
Cleaning Watches. 


Note.—We have reduced the price of the American 


‘| «Waltham Watch below the List Price of the Company. 


Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer 
any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, etc. 


ALL WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
691 Broadway, New York. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
A family school founded 1850. With a limited number. 





ap 
Coll business, . 
references sent on application. 


W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., PRINCIPAL, Stamford, Conn. 


D SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
pres ares YALE COLLECE. 


ments in every 
— coment int, or 
on 





This department 
President Woolsey, and 
Silliman, Whitney, Brush 
well, Eaton, Marsh, and 1 Ve ri 
Civil’ Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, 
Natural , etc. For circulars ad 


Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. P 








